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Someday  when  we  all  live  in  a  world  where  disability 
has  no  bearing  on  one’s  opportunity  to  achieve  dignity 
and  independence,  historians  will  search  the  records  of 
this  era  to  find  what  might  be  considered  the  turning 
point  in  public  awareness  and  acceptance  of  the  hand¬ 
icapped.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  focus  on  the 
monumental  effort  by  the  two  greatest  forces  in  our 
economy — industry  and  organized  labor — to  join  to¬ 
gether  in  insuring  the  future  of  the  nation’s  disabled 
citizens.  The  first  White  House  Conference  on  Handi¬ 
capped  Individuals  in  the  history  of  our  nation  has  been 
held  and  the  Industry-Labor  Council  was  an  essential 
part  of  that  Conference  and  its  deliberations. 

Leaders  like  George  Meany,  John  Opel,  Charles 
Pi  Hard,  and  A.  Dean  Swift  have  given  of  their  time  and 
energy,  and  have  become  personally  involved  in  help¬ 
ing  labor  and  industry  take  critical  steps  toward  solving 
problems  that  have  impeded  millions  of  handicapped 
Americans  in  their  efforts  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  our 
national  economy.  It  has  been  a  great  personal 
privilege  for  me  to  work  beside  these  men. 

The  Industry-Labor  Council  has  opened  vital  lines  of 
communication  among  corporations,  unions,  and  the 
rehabilitation  community.  It  has  prompted  discussion  of 
critical  topics  relevant  to  the  employment  of  handi¬ 
capped  individuals,  including  recruitment,  personnel 
practices,  supervision,  job  and  work  station  modifica¬ 
tion,  architectural  barrier  removal,  insurance  and  bene¬ 
fit  programs,  seniority,  and  many  more.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  will  to  act  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  many 
dedicated  business  men  and  labor  leaders  who  have 
seen  this  body  through  its  first  1 2  months  of  existence. 

Only  a  decade  ago  more  than  one-third  of  the  se¬ 
verely  disabled  workers  in  the  nation  had  incomes 
below  established  poverty  levels.  Since  then,  gradually 
increased  public  awareness  and  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  community  have  im¬ 
proved  this  situation  somewhat.  Now  labor,  industry, 
and  rehabilitation  stand  together  facing  a  future  that 
promises  an  economic  renaissance  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  worker.  As  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the 
Industry-Labor  Council  continue,  we  will  approach  an 
era  when  handicapped  individuals  will  achieve  dignity 
and  fulfillment  as  productive  members  of  our  society. 
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Preface 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  dis¬ 
cussions  by  the  participants  at  four  regional 
meetings  of  the  Industry-Labor  Council  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals.  The  formal  recommendations  of 
the  regional  meetings  have  been  submitted 
to  the  White  House  Conference. 


This  report,  therefore,  does  not  present  these 
recommendations  in  detail.  It  is  simply  a  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  discussions.  The  “recommen¬ 
dations”  stated  in  this  document  were  not 
necessarily  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of 
the  Industry-Labor  Council.  They  were  pro¬ 
posed  from  the  floor  at  the  regional  meetings. 
Some  were  minority  recommendations,  others 
received  broad  support. 

Th'ese  recommendations  are  reported  here, 
not  because  all  of  them  are  supported,  but 
rather  because  we  believe  that  the  first  step 
in  solving  the  employment  problems  of  hand¬ 
icapped  people  lies  in  an  understanding  of 
the  concerns  of  those  involved  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  process. 

Similarly,  this  report  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
textbook  on  the  employment  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  It  is  an  attempt  to  transmit  to  you, 
the  reader,  an  idea  of  the  concerns  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  regional  conferences  and  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  discussion. 
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Foreword 


The  four  regional  meetings  of  the  Industry-Labor 
Council  were  attended  by  persons  from  two  broad 
groups:  middle  and  top  management  personnel  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  utilization  of  human  resources,  and 
labor  representatives  ranging  from  local  members  to 
presidents  of  large  international  unions. 

Despite  a  common  purpose,  and  overall  structural 
similarities,  each  of  the  four  meetings  took  on  a 
character  of  its  own.  The  problems  were  the  same, 
the  flavor  of  the  answers  somehow  different. 

In  Chicago,  ILC  organizers  and  participants  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  were  experiencing  a  “first.” 
A  sense  of  mission  pervaded  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
to  endure  through  the  whole  series.  The  second  meet¬ 
ing,  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  Menlo  Park, 
California,  assumed  an  aura  of  studious  analysis  de¬ 
riving  from  the  influence  of  the  surroundings.  SRI’s 
reputation  as  a  “think  tank”  left  its  mark  on  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  discussions. 

The  Urban  Life  Center  on  the  campus  of  the  Georgia 
State  University  in  Atlanta  was  the  setting  for  the  third 
ILC  regional  meeting.  The  pulse  of  a  college  class¬ 
room  atmosphere  quietly  pervaded  the  meetings  and 
enthusiastic  “classroom  debate”  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Atlanta. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  setting  for  an  ILC  meeting 
was  the  Human  Resources  Center  on  Long  Island. 
This  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  a  facility  designed  to 
educate  and  train  handicapped  persons,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  setting  led  to  less  theoretical  and  more 
practical  discussions. 

The  Industry-Labor  Council  of  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  was  formed  in  September  of  1976  to  explore 
both  the  problems  and  the  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  handicapped  persons.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  developed  at  the  regional  meetings 
were  a  significant  input  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Led  by  Dr.  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  ILC  is  co-chaired  by  John  R. 

Opel,  president  of  IBM,  and  George  Meany,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Co-vice  chairmen  are  Charles 
H.  Pillard,  international  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and  A.  Dean  Swift, 
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president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 

This  volume  is  the  report  of  the  Industry-Labor  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals  to  the  President,  Congress,  and  other  re¬ 
sponsible  parties. 

The  ILC  statement  of  purpose  declares  that,  “Deriv¬ 
ing  their  values  from  the  combined  efforts  of  industry 
and  labor  at  a  policy  level,  this  report  and  the  other 
activities  of  the  Council  will  directly  benefit  both  labor 
and  industry  by  providing  guidelines  for  the  formation 
of  national  policies  on  the  training  and  employment  of 
handicapped  individuals. 

“They  will  aid  employers  to  continue  to  meet  the  af¬ 
firmative  action  requirements  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  They  will  aid  labor  unions  by  helping  to 
clarify  issues  which  must  be  resolved  if  this  segment 
of  our  labor  force  is  to  be  properly  represented. 

“They  will  aid  the  handicapped  population  and  the 
country  by  helping  to  improve  the  climate  of  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  handicapped  workers. 
Such  improved  opportunities  for  employment  will  tend 
to  increase  the  tax  base  for  all  levels  of  government.” 

Twenty  members  of  the  ILC — half  from  industry  and 
half  from  labor — are  official  delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conference.  They  are  charged  with  represent¬ 
ing  industry  and  labor  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
parent  body. 

The  central  reason  behind  the  ILC  is  a  simple  one. 

We  live  in  a  nation  ripe  with  the  promise  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity,  a  promise  not  yet  fulfilled  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  people.  That  promise  must  be  filled  a  step  at 
a  time,  and  the  first  step  is  in  the  labor  market,  the 
places  where  people  work.  Creation  of  the  ILC  is  an 
expression  of  the  commitment  of  American  business 
and  organized  labor  to  see  that  the  promise  is  totally 
fulfilled. 
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Why  this 
report? 


The  spirit  of  voluntary  cooperation  to  solve  problems, 
an  increasing  factor  for  change  in  American  society, 
has  never  been  more  evident  than  when  industry  and 
labor  joined  together  in  the  search  for  answers  to  the 
problems  facing  handicapped  Americans  in  the  job 
marketplace. 

From  the  disparate  worlds  of  organized  labor  and 
business,  concerned  Americans  gathered  together,  in¬ 
vesting  thousands  of  man-hours  under  the  banner  of 
the  Industry-Labor  Council  of  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Handicapped  Individuals,  searching  for  work¬ 
able  answers  to  problems  which  prevent  our  handi¬ 
capped  citizens  from  enjoying  their  fair  share  of  the 
American  dream. 

The  ILC  regional  meetings  concentrated  on  four 
broad  problem  areas:  affirmative  action,  accommoda¬ 
tions,  recruitment  and  employee  benefits.  Each  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  real  barrier  to  meaningful  job  op¬ 
portunities  for  those  among  us  who  are  handicapped. 

A  labor  representative  at  the  ILC’s  Atlanta  meeting 
summed  it  all  up:  “If  organized  labor  thought  there  was 
no  problem,  and  American  industry  thought  there  was 
no  problem,  there  would  be  no  Industry-Labor  Coun¬ 
cil.”  Another,  at  the  meeting  in  Menlo  Park,  said:  “We 
know  there  are  problems,  and  we  are  searching  to¬ 
gether  for  the  answers.”  Their  brief  words  sum  up  what 
the  ILC  is  all  about;  the  technical  details  are  almost 
incidental. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  problems  facing  handicapped 
persons  in  the  work  place  are  not  industrial  problems, 
and  are  not  labor  problems.  They  are  people  problems, 
requiring  cooperation  and  goodwill  if  solutions  are  to  be 
found.  Cooperation  and  goodwill,  coupled  with  an  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  finding  solutions,  were  evidenced  at  all 
four  ILC  regional  meetings.  Industry  and  labor  can  in¬ 
deed  work  together  for  a  common  goal.  Since  there 
were  handicapped  persons  representing  both  industry 
and  labor  at  all  the  meetings,  in  a  quiet  way  the  meet¬ 
ings  themselves  served  as  an  example  of  what  the  ILC 
is  all  about. 

Although  the  meetings  could  easily  have  turned  into 
finger  pointing  sessions,  almost  instantly  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  cooperation  became  part  of  the  fabric.  It 
was  this  spirit  that  led  to  some  very  real  answers  to  very 
real  problems. 

As  the  meetings  progressed,  it  became  apparent 
that  not  all  of  these  answers  involved  legislation.  There 
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are  many  factors  affecting  the  handicapped  and  each 
must  be  addressed  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  have  an 
effect. 

A  common  thread  that  ran  through  all  four  meetings 
was  the  fact  that  handicapped  people  can  do  much 
more  than  many  employers  think  they  can.  One  ob¬ 
server  said:  “We  see  their  disabilities  .  .  .  can  we  afford 
to  ignore  their  abilities?” 

The  regional  meetings  are  over  now.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  produced  by  the  meetings  have  been 
submitted  to  the  White  House  Conference.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  “who  will  take  the  next  step  and  put  the  recom¬ 
mendations  into  action?” 

r 


Executive 

Summary 


The  Industry-Labor  Council  (ILC)  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals  was  formed 
to  explore  the  special  problems  and  opportunities  fac¬ 
ing  handicapped  Americans  seeking  to  enter  the  job 
market.  The  objective  of  all  ILC  activities  is  increased 
employment  opportunities  for  handicapped  workers 
and  the  elimination  of  the  barriers  they  face  as  they 
seek  the  dignity  of  meaningful  work. 

Led  by  Dr.  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  and  president  and  founder  of  the 
Human  Resources  Center  at  Albertson,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  the  ILC  held  four  regional  meetings:  first  in 
Chicago;  then  in  Menlo  Park,  California;  in  Atlanta  and 
finally  at  Albertson,  Long  Island.  The  recommendations 
which  arose  from  those  meetings  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  White  House  Conference  and  are  high¬ 
lighted  in  this  report  to  the  White  House  and  the  Con¬ 
gress.  These  recommendations  suggest  possible  ways 
to  lower  the  barriers,  both  physical  and  attitudinal, 
faced  by  those  who  are  handicapped  and  seeking 
work. 

The  recommendations  are  grouped  in  four,  often- 
overlapping  sections:  calls  for  legislation,  calls  for 
study,  suggestions  for  direct  action,  and  programs  to 
develop  training  and  increase  awareness  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  regarding  the  problems  faced  by  handi¬ 
capped  workers. 

Common  threads  ran  through  all  four  meetings,  and 
the  concensus  was  that  the  most  difficult  problems 
were  those  directly  related  to  the  community’s  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  handicapped  worker.  The  problem  was  seen 
as  one  of  basic  human  rights,  and  the  right  to  a  mean¬ 
ingful  job  was  often  described  as  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  those  rights  for  all  Americans,  handicapped  or  not. 
Questions  were  easy  to  raise;  the  answers  were  not 
always  so  easy  to  find. 

More  than  a  score  of  the  recommendations  suggest 
legislative  action  or  administrative  policy  decisions, 
often  at  the  federal  level.  These  recommendations  are 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  hiring  of  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  providing  needed  benefits,  increasing  access  to 
the  work  site  and  thus  the  number  of  jobs  available  for 
handicapped  workers,  and  providing  employers  with 
facts  about  the  costs  of  employment  benefits  for  handi¬ 
capped  workers. 

Among  the  areas  recommended  for  further  study 
were  questions  related  to  the  insurance  of  handi- 
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capped  workers  who  join  the  work  force,  the  effect  of 
employment  of  handicapped  workers  on  the  overall 
costs  of  employee  benefits,  barriers  in  transportation  to 
and  from  work  and  the  cost  of  eliminating  those  bar¬ 
riers.  Study  was  also  recommended  of  possible  means 
to  encourage  innovative  technology  to  ease  the  entry  of 
handicapped  workers  into  more  competitive  positions. 
A  basic  recommendation  evolved:  that  all  these  studies 
be  federally  funded. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  recommendations  from 
the  four  regional  meetings,  in  terms  of  immediate  bene¬ 
fits,  came  under  the  heading  of  suggestions  for  direct 
action.  Under  this  category  came  many  suggestions 
that  could  lead  to  additional  placements  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  employment  of  increased  numbers  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers.  Most  of  these  recommendations  ask 
little  more  than  firm  commitments  and  strong  determi¬ 
nation  by  industry  and/or  labor.  Cooperative  efforts  by 
insurance  companies,  government,  labor  and  industry 
were  recommended  to  define  and  clarify  the  problems 
surrounding  insurance  of  handicapped  workers,  and  to 
promulgate  these  facts  within  the  communities  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem. 

Recommendations  for  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
on  job  site  modifications  were  coupled  with  others  call¬ 
ing  for  a  similar  clearinghouse  to  centralize  information 
on  actual  job  opportunities.  This  would  allow  the  tailor¬ 
ing  of  training  to  those  open  jobs.  There  were  also  calls 
for  better  training  of  job  interviewers,  so  they  would  be 
more  able  to  recognize  the  full  capabilities  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers  and  gain  knowledge  about  the  best 
ways  to  utilize  those  talents. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  recommendation 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  change  their 
posture  and  offer  themselves  as  a  “business  service” 
providing  industry  with  trained,  capable  and  willing 
workers. 

The  fourth  area  of  recommendations  deals  with  over¬ 
coming  the  barriers  of  the  mind,  those  inbred  preju¬ 
dices  that  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  specialized  training  for  medical  pro¬ 
fessionals  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  true 
potentialities  of  handicapped  workers,  and  with  the  real 
needs  of  employers,  were  heard.  There  were  also  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  formalized  “awareness”  training, 
sponsored  by  both  industry  and  labor,  to  increase, the 
acceptance  of  handicapped  workers  by  their  fellows; 
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for  specialized  training  directed  at  line  supervisors  and 
foremen  who  will  be  working  with  handicapped  work¬ 
ers;  and  for  briefing  sessions  to  acquaint  nonhandi¬ 
capped  workers  with  the  special  abilities  of  their 
handicapped  fellows.  Strong  recommendations  were 
heard  for  more  realistic,  job-oriented  training  for  handi¬ 
capped  workers.  These  suggestions  were  coupled  with 
a  call  for  earlier  starts  on  the  training  of  handicapped 
people,  with  the  training  being  integrated  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  process. 

One  outcome  of  the  meetings  was  the  identification 
of  seven  key  forces  affecting  the  future  of  handicapped 
individuals  in  the  competitive  job  market.  The  forces 
were  identified  as:  government;  employers;  labor;  re¬ 
lated  groups  including  the  insurance  industry,  profes¬ 
sional  associations,  manufacturers  of  specialized 
equipment,  and  transportation  companies;  communi¬ 
cations  and  entertainment  media;  job  preparation  and 
delivery  systems;  and  handicapped  individuals  and 
their  advocates. 

These  are  the  segments  of  society  that  most  point¬ 
edly  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  workplace  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  handicapped  citizens.  These  segments  have  the 
responsibility  to  do  that  which  must  be  done  to  lower 
the  barriers  that  keep  handicapped  workers  from  their 
rightful  place  in  a  society  based  upon  the  work  ethic. 

The  recommendations  of  the  ILC  cover  many  of  the 
problems  plaguing  the  handicapped  worker.  But  they 
are  only  suggestions  and  recommendations.  At  least 
part  of  the  answer  lies  within  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
butthe  suggestions  and  recommendations  must  be  put 
into  action  if  solutions  are  to  be  obtained. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  applying  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  ILC  and  the  White  House  Conference  to 
the  real  life  world  of  the  handicapped  worker  lies  with 
the  government,  part  with  industry,  part  with  labor,  and 
part  with  the  handicapped  workers  themselves. 

Only  by  each  accepting  his  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  can  progress  be  made.  Our  objective  is  the 
achievement  of  equity  in  the  labor  marketplace  for 
America’s  handicapped  workers. 


This  executive  summary  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  braille  and  incorporated  into  the 
center  photo  section  of  this  report  for  the 
convenience  of  visually  impaired  readers. 
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John  R.  Opel 

President,  International 
Business  Machines 
Corporation 


A.  Dean  Swift 

President, 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


“Qualified  Handicapped  Persons 
Are  Assets  to  Our  Companies  . . 

More  often  than  not,  society  has  had  the  tendency  to 
recognize  an  individual’s  disability  and  to  overlook  that 
person’s  ability.  The  result  often  has  been  to  needlessly 
place  handicapped  individuals  in  the  role  of  second 
class  citizens.  Oneof  the  most  important  steps  in  restor¬ 
ing  dignity  for  handicapped  individuals  is  to  recognize 
their  abilities  by  providing  meaningful  employment. 

While  we  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  extend  equal 
employment  opportunities  to  handicapped  individuals, 
we  also  have  an  opportunity  to  build  the  framework  of 
an  economic  program  that  can  benefit  not  only  handi¬ 
capped  people,  but  business,  labor  and  society  in 
general. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  indirect  costs  have  been  mis¬ 
used  by  not  regularly  affording  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  to  disabled  persons.  Society  has  lost  value 
which  could  have  been  received  from  the  workers’ 
labor,  the  community  has  lost  the  workers’  spending 
power  and  the  government  has  lost  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  The  disabled  individual  has  lost  the  priceless 
opportunity  to  experience  the  dignity  of  a  productive 
life.  Firms  which  have  employed  disabled  people  know 
that  it  is  a  sound  investment.  Decades  of  experience 
have  demonstrated  to  us  that  qualified  handicapped 
persons,  including  those  with  severe  impairments,  are 
great  assets  to  our  companies. 

The  Industry-Labor  Council  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  program  designed  to  further  assist  handicapped  in¬ 
dividuals  in  achieving  their  rightful  place  in  the  nation’s 
workforce.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
business  and  labor  will  continue  and  that  our  efforts  will 
help  our  handicapped  citizens  to  live  rewarding  and 
useful  lives  within  our  society. 

Sincerely, 


John  R.  Opel 

President,  International 
Business  Machines 
Corporation 


A.  Dean  Swift 

President, 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
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“Heritage  is  Only 
Part  of  the  Reason  . . 


George  Meany 

President,  AFL-CIO 


Charles  H.  Pillard 

President, 
International 
Brotherhood 
of  Electrical 
Workers 


The  fourteen  million  members  of  the  unions  of  the 
AFL-CIO  think  of  themselves  as  one  big  family  and — 
like  all  good  families — they  have  a  profound  concern 
about  developing  a  secure  and  fruitful  future  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  each  other.  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to 
understand  why  they  instantly  identify  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  those  who  are  handicapped  and  disabled. 

Historically,  union  members  have  sought  security 
against  injury  on  the  job  as  a  basic  working  condition. 
Equality  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  trade  union 
thinking  andthe  problemsof  handicapped  peoplestriv¬ 
ing  for  their  full  measure  of  justice  in  the  labor  market¬ 
place  evoke  immediate  support  from  union  members. 

But  heritage  is  only  part  of  the  reason  why  we  feel  an 
affinity  for  our  handicapped  and  disabled  brothers  and 
sisters  who  face  an  uphill  employment  battle.  We  are 
deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  those  of  us  who  are 
fully  able  today  may  experience  circumstances  tomor¬ 
row  that  change  the  situation  with  little  or  no  notice. 
Indeed,  as  people  progress  through  life,  the  risk  of 
developing  handicaps  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
We  consider  it  both  proper  and  practical  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  future  in  all  its  ramifications. 

That  is  why  the  American  labor  movement  stands 
foursquare  for  a  full  employment  program  in  the  United 
States  and  for  adequate  national  health  insurance;  not 
just  for  those  among  us  who  are  handicapped,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

And  that  is  why  the  American  labor  movement  is 
proud  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  and  the  goals  of 
the  Industry  Labor  Council  of  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Handicapped  Individuals. 

Sincerely, 


4Lr 
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A  look  at 
goals  and 
timetables 


Could  we  expect  greater  results  from  federal  con¬ 
tractors  in  hiring  the  handicapped  if  the  federal 
government  required  them  to  commit  themselves  to 
goals  and  timetables? 


Discussion 

Heavily  mixed  reaction  here.  Interestingly,  traditional 
loyalties  strayed  far  on  this  question.  Subjective,  per¬ 
sonal  attitudes  about  government  seemed  to  prevail. 
There  was  strong  disagreement  about  the  real  value  of 
enforceable  goals  and  timetables. 

One  group  of  participants  claimed  that  the  history  of 
hiring  minorities  shows  that  employers  tend  to  move 
speedily  only  when  the  government  establishes  goals 
and  timetables.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  partici¬ 
pants  who  believed  that  the  experience  gained  from  the 
hiring  of  minorities  could  be  applied  to  an  affirmative 
action  program  for  the  handicapped  without  need  for 
goals  as  an  incentive.  This  second  group  noted  that 
penalty  provisions  relating  to  back  pay,  promotion, 
transfer  and  reinstatement,  are  sufficient  “incentives” 
for  employers  to  move  with  dispatch  toward  greater 
employment  of  handicapped  individuals. 

Typical  of  the  attitudes  among  the  group  preferring 
goals  and  timetables  was  that  of  a  handicapped 
chemist  from  Illinois:  “I  feel  that  until  there  are  teeth  in 
the  programs,  it  isn’t  going  to  get  done.”  He  added  that 
he  didn’t  want  to  wait  for  a  century  to  pass,  as  the 
Blacks  did,  before  getting  something  accomplished. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  a  participant  of¬ 
fered:  “I  don’t  believe  handicapped  people  want  goals 
and  timetables  .  .  .  they  just  want  to  make  sure  they 
aren’t  getting  shortchanged.” 

The  discussion  was  spirited.  One  union  leader 
pointed  out  that  “people  don’t  like  to  be  associated  with 
numbers  games.”  But  in  another  regional  conference, 
another  union  speaker  said  “People  who  don’t  like 
being  pinned  down  to  a  commitment  always  call  goals 
and  timetables  ‘a  numbers  game’.” 


Recommendations 

1.  Goals  and  timetables,  please  .  .  .  “let’s  not  wait  100 
years.  ” 

2.  Lessons  have  been  learned.  Keep  it  voluntary  .  .  . 
“as  long  as  we  are  sure  there  won’t  be  any  short¬ 
changing.” 
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Should  there  be 
a  single 
super  agency 
for  affirmative 
action? 


Bonuses  to 
employers  for 
handicapped 
workers? 


Are  conflicting  legal  requirements  and  procedural 
roadblocks  set  up  by  various  agencies  in  the  federal 
government  having  a  negative  effect  upon  affirma¬ 
tive  action  programs? 

Discussion 

Strong  agreement  that  the  federal  government  may  be 
its  own  worst  enemy  when  it  comes  to  making  speedy 
progress  in  affirmative  action  programs  for  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  government  could  consider  creating  an  um¬ 
brella  agency  that  would  enforce  the  affirmative  action 
requirements  for  all  protected  groups — the  handi¬ 
capped,  women,  minorities  and  veterans. 

First  steps  would  require  the  creation  of  a  single 
statute  relating  to  federal  contractors,  culled  from  all  the 
departments  and  agencies  which  now  do  it  separately 
their  own  way.  Thereafter,  a  new  super  agency  could 
be  developed,  the  main  function  of  which  would  be  to 
delegate  auditing  and  enforcement  in  an  orderly  way  to 
those  existing  agencies  which  now  have  contracts  with 
private  employers.  Naturally,  the  super  agency  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  watchdog  of  its  own  brothers,  sisters  and 
cousins. 

2.  Many  opposed  the  creation  of  a  super  agency.  They 
felt  that  the  various  acts  differ  and  should  be  handled 
differently.  Some  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  so  that  it  would  include  both 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  workers.  Others 
felt  that  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  would 
provide  all  necessary  control. 


Can  financial  incentives — tax  credits  or  training 
funds — help  create  additional  job  placements  for 
handicapped  workers? 

Discussion 

There  was  general  agreement  that  some  sort  of 
government-sponsored  incentive  program  might  help  if 
there  were  enough  available  jobs.  Discussion  revealed 
a  number  of  differing  viewpoints  concerning  the  details. 
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Some  felt  the  incentives  should  be  an  extension  of 
government  insurance  plans.  Others  called  for  direct 
payments  to  employers.  At  one  session,  a  complaint 
was  voiced  that  direct  payments  could  result  in  a 
“bounty”  system  for  handicapped  workers.  Another 
participant  countered:  “Why  is  that  a  bad  idea?  It  would 
help  make  the  handicapped  worker  equal  in  the  term 
that  industry  understands — money.” 

Recommendations 

1.  A  system  of  financial  incentives  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  make  the  handicapped  worker  more  attractive 
to  industry. 

2.  Such  financial  incentives  should  have  a  definite  time 
limit,  not  to  be  extended  beyond  initial  hiring. 


3.  Incentives  are  not  necessary  to  hire  qualified  work¬ 
ers.  Unnecessary  incentives  could  tip  the  scales 
against  equally  qualified  workers. 


Dignity  of 
work  versus 
disincentives 


Sr 

What  impact  has  been  caused  by  programs  that 
seem  to  make  it  more  profitable  for  handicapped  or 
disabled  people  not  to  work? 

Discussion 

It  was  often  pointed  out  that  some  federal  programs  to 
aid  handicapped  persons  seem  to  have  the  opposite 
effect  from  that  intended.  Industry  speakers  noted:  “It’s 
often  more  profitable  to  just  stay  at  home.”  The  handi¬ 
capped  individual’s  need  for  the  dignity  of  work,  how¬ 
ever,  was  stressed  by  participants  as  a  factor  counter¬ 
ing  the  potential  disincentive  of  excessively  liberal  pro¬ 
grams.  “Most  handicapped  people  I  know  want  to  work 
beyond  just  needing  the  money  involved,”  a  labor 
spokesman  said.  One  participant  pointed  out  that, 
generally,  payment  levels  in  most  programs  “could 
hardly  be  called  munificent.” 


Recommendations 

1.  Federal  law  and  regulations  governing  payments  to 
the  disabled  must  insure  that  the  programs  do  not 
inhibit  the  desire  to  work. 
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2.  On  the  practical  side,  a  handicapped  person  should 
not  suffer  a  reduced  income  or  a  loss  of  medical  ser- 


vices  in  order  to  return  to  the  work  force.  Some  sort  of 
balanced  withdrawal  of  funds  or  services,  paced  to  the 
increased  work  ability  and  earning  power  should  be 
developed  to  prevent  disincentive. 


Financial 
reparation 
versus  a  way 
to  return 


3.  Agencies  and  groups  dedicated  to  servicing  handi¬ 
capped  people  would  do  well  to  provide  more  training 
on  the  management  of  money. 

Does  the  concept  of  “compensation”  work  against 
rehabilitation  by  putting  more  emphasis  on  finan¬ 
cial  reparation  than  it  does  on  physical  repair,  re-' 
training  and  return  to  the  job? 

Discussion 

Labor  and  industry  representatives  seemed  to  be  on 
opposite  sides  of  this  issue  as  the  discussion  opened, 
but  after  participants  got  deeper  into  examining  the 
problem  there  was  complete  agreement  that  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  want  handicapped  workers  back  on 
the  line  as  soon  as  possible.  But  does  the  “system” 
thwart  that  goal? 

Both  sides  pointed  out  that  long-term  disability  bene¬ 
fits  or  welfare  payments  could  actually  become  incen¬ 
tives  not  to  return  to  productive  work.  But  it  was  also 
noted  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  disabled,  the 
elderly  and  other  groups  to  find  jobs.  Frequently,  com¬ 
plaints  were  voiced  that  the  major  beneficiaries  of 
workers’  compensation  claims  were  the  lawyers  who 
handled  the  cases.  There  was  also  general  agreement 
that  much  rehabilitation  training  bears  little  relation  to 
the  real  needs  of  industry  and  that  “do-gooders”  were 
wasting  time  and  money  teaching  potential  workers 
skills  that  were  in  low  demand.  Some  declared  that 
useless  training  and  retraining  was  in  fact  damaging 
people  by  raising  expectations  that  might  never  be 
realized. 


Recommendations 

1.  Federal  legislation  with  “teeth”  to  prevent  worker’s 
compensation  claims  from  dragging  out  for  years. 

2.  Greater  involvement  by  industry  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  with  an  eye  toward  more  practical  job-oriented 
training  and  retraining  for  disabled  aspirants.  This  was 
coupled  with  the  frequent  suggestion — from  both  labor 
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and  management— that  the  unions  also  play  a  greater 
role  in  determining  the  structure  of  the  rehabilitation 
process.  Training  and  retraining  could  be  directly  job- 
linked  through  increased  cooperation  between  labor 
and  management. 

3.  That  worker’s  compensation  should  be  viewed  by 
all  concerned  not  as  an  automatic  solution  to  problems 
but  rather  as  an  investment  in  a  human  being.  And,  like 
all  investments,  the  return  on  that  investment  should  be 
considered  carefully — and  cultivated. 


Expansion 
of  action 
towards 
incentives 


Are  the  government’s  incentives  strong  enough  to 
encourage  business  to  create  barrier-free  work  en¬ 
vironments? 

Discussion 

There  was  strong  vocal  support  tor  increased  govern¬ 
ment  assistance,  either  through  tax  credits  or  direct 
subsidy,  for  practical  barrier  removal  efforts.  One 
spokesman  pointed  out  that  the  government’s  present 
$25,000  tax  deduction  was  "much  too  small.” 

The  small  size  of  the  tax  incentive,  and  its  limitations, 
were  both  noted  as  examples  of  "impractical  efforts”  on 
behalf  of  the  government.  A  counter-opinion  pointed 
outthat  recent  studies  have  shown  that  an  "accessible, 
but  not  necessarily  barrier-free”  work  environment  can 
be  created  for  much  less  money  than  business  might 
expect.  This  is  a  newconceptwhich  is  generally  replac¬ 
ing  the  old  "check-list”  mentality  calling  for  elimination 
of  all  potential  architectural  barriers  even  if  they  are  not 
"barriers  to  the  people  actually  employed  at  the  work¬ 
site.” 


Recommendations 

1.  The  government  should  expand  its  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  both  in  size  and  scope.  Interior  modifications, 
including  those  at  the  actual  worksite,  must  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

2.  A  practical  attitude  towards  barrier  removal  should 
be  adopted.  Business  must  concentrate  on  the  removal 
of  real  architectural  barriers,  rather  than  making  cosme¬ 
tic  changes. 
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Putting 
teeth 
into  law 


Transportation, 
a  basic  need 


3.  Tax  write-offs  should  be  based  on  a  percentage  of 
investment  to  make  modification  more  attractive  to 
larger  companies  than  the  present  $25, 000  tax  deduc¬ 
tion.  OR — Base  the  tax  incentive  on  the  number  of 
square  feet  made  accessible  by  building  modification. 

sr 

Is  the  public  sector  asking  private  employers  to 
comply  with  laws  that  the  federal  government  itself 
is  not  required  to  carry  out? 

Discussion 

Strong  and  frequent  suspicion  that  this  may  be  the  case 
was  voiced.  But  there  was  evidence  of  much  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  laws  that  already  exist.  Those  who 
sought  to  clarify  misconceptions  pointed  out  that  the 
federal  government  is  clearly  covered  and  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  action  in  Section  501  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Section 
504  of  that  act. 

Recommendation 

Further  laws  demanding  governmental  compliance 
would  be  fruitless  if  there  is  no  way  to  invoke  com¬ 
pliance.  More  compliance  with  the  existing  law,  as 
spelled  out  in  Section  501  and  504  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  should  be  insisted  upon. 

sr 

Innovative  design  to  adapt  both  public  and  private 
vehicles  for  use  by  the  handicapped  is  a  necessity. 
Can  the  government  do  anything  to  encourage  it? 

Discussion 

Resources  are  the  keys  here,  according  to  ILC  partici¬ 
pants.  Dollars  from  the  federal  government  could  be 
used  to  stimulate  specialized  design  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  devices  that  would  “mainstream”  severely 
handicapped  persons  in  regard  to  transportation.  “The 
profit  motive  is  a  strong  one,”  a  man  who  works  in  a 
rehabilitation  center  said,  adding,  “Dollars  can  make  it 
happen.”  A  wide  variety  of  devices  were  discussed 
including  improved  manual  controls  for  private  vehi¬ 
cles;  a  gadget  to  flash  a  light  to  “translate”  a  siren’s 
sound  into  a  visual  equivalent  for  deaf  drivers;  and 
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ramps  to  adapt  existing  public  transportation  so  it  can 
be  used  by  handicapped  persons.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  authorized  the  Transbus  which  is 
accessible  to  the  handicapped  traveler. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  federal  government  should  provide  dollar  sub¬ 
sidies  to  encourage  development  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion  that  is  accessible  to  the  handicapped  traveler. 
Similar  subsidies  might  also  be  offered  for  new  devel¬ 
opments  applicable  to  private  vehicles. 

2.  Existing  appropriations  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  should  be  increased  to  ensure  that  new 
public  transportation  systems  will  be  useful  to  the  hand¬ 
icapped  population. 

3.  Recipients  of  federal  funds  for  public  transportation 
should  be  required  to  provide  fully  accessible  rolling 
stock  and  terminals.  This  was  coupled  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  existing  rolling  stock  in  the  public  trans¬ 
portation  system  be  retrofitted  to  accommodate  hand¬ 
icapped  passengers. 


After  college, 
what  then? 


Increasing  numbers  of  handicapped  Americans  are 
attending  colleges  and  universities.  When  they 
graduate,  they  are  equipped  to  be  of  service  to  their 
community,  but  making  successful  contact  with  po¬ 
tential  employers  is  difficult.  Suggestions? 


Discussion 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the  participants 
that  finding  work  immediately  after  college  is  a  mam¬ 
moth  task.  Three  forces  come  into  play:  a)  industry  must 
make  positive  recruiting  efforts  among  handicapped 
college  graduates;  b)  academic  institutions  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  let  the  business  world  know  there  are 
well-trained  handicapped  graduates  available  for  hire; 
and  c)  the  graduates  have  the  responsibility  to  reach 
out  personally  in  the  labor  marketplace. 
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Recommendations 

1.  Government-sponsored  rehabilitation /placement 
centers  could  be  established  at  both  state  and 


Health 
program 
may  aid 
hiring 


community-level  colleges.  These  facilities  would  be 
staffed  with  personnel  trained  to  evaluate  the  potential 
of  handicapped  persons,  and  to  help  them  take  full 
advantage  of  their  abilities. 

2.  The  staffs  from  these  centers  could  aid  in  training 
employers  on  how  to  interview  handicapped  persons 
so  as  to  recognize  their  true  potential  for  useful  work. 

3.  Many  industries  recruit  directly  on  college  cam¬ 
puses.  Colleges  and  universities  would  do  well  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  recruiters  with  information  on  the 
availability — and  the  ability — of  handicapped  grad¬ 
uates. 

sr 

What  improvements  in  existing  health  and  liability 
insurance  programs  could  be  made  to  accelerate 
hiring  of  handicapped  workers? 

Discussion 

An  appropriate  national  health  Insurance  program  was 
suggested  as  an  important  tool  to  increase  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  handicapped  workers.  Many  participants 
felt  that  passage  of  such  legislation  would  open  numer¬ 
ous  doors  for  handicapped  workers,  especially  those 
with  progressive  conditions.  Mandatory  second  injury 
laws  were  called  for  in  almost  all  ILC  working  sessions 
by  representatives  of  both  industry  and  labor. 

Recommendations 

1.  A  comprehensive  national  health  program  should  be 
enacted.  This  health  program  should  incorporate  pro¬ 
visions  which  will  provide  benefits  for  individuals  who 
suffer  from  conditions  which  are  progressive  and  not 
stable  as  well  as  traumatic  injuries  which  temporarily 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  work.  Enactment  of  such 
a  law  would  spread  the  costs  of  health  benefits  and 
should  encourage  employers  to  consider  qualified  dis¬ 
abled  persons  who  are,  in  fact,  potential  risks  with 
regard  to  increased  health  costs. 

2.  Avoid  a  “national  health  program’’  because  of  its 
probable  inefficiencies  and  excessive  costs.  Instead, 
provide  specific  assistance  to  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals  to  eliminate  the  existing  disincentives  to  work. 
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3.  Second  injury  laws  must  be  mandatory  under  all 
workers’  compensation  insurance  programs.  These 
second  injury  laws  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to  in¬ 
clude  all  disabling  injury  and  diseased  conditions.  They 
should  be  administered  with  specific  criteria  concern¬ 
ing  the  methods  by  which  subsequent  injuries  will  be 
apportioned  and  paid  for  under  the  second  injury  pro¬ 
visions. 


A  job  for 
everyone 


Wouldn’t  the  problems  of  employing  handicapped 
Americans  be  solved  if  the  government  would 
guarantee  work  for  everyone  who  wanted  it? 


Discussion 


According  to  some  labor  representatives,  the  answer 
was  yes.  But  this  contention  was  countered  by  a  re¬ 
sounding  silence  from  the  counterparts  in  manage¬ 
ment. 

Recommendation 


Both  labor  and  industry  representatives  agreed  that  if 
federal  authorities  adopt  a  full  employment  policy  it 
should  clearly  state  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  the  employer  of  last  resort.  However,  all 
agreed  that  handicapped  persons  should  get  their  fair 
share  of  jobs  at  either  full  or  less-than-full  employment. 


Getting  back 
to  work 


Are  problems  of  workers  disabled  on  the  job  being 
neglected?  Who  can  remedy  this  situation? 

Discussion 


Many  workers  who  have  been  disabled  on  the  job  feel 
neglected  and  see  the  emphasis  on  hiring  new  handi¬ 
capped  workers  as  a  challenge  to  their  eventual  return 
to  the  workplace.  This  came  to  light  as  personal  experi¬ 
ences  were  shared  among  the  participants  searching 
for  ways  to  improve  the  lot  of  a  worker  with  a  job- 
connected  disability.  The  worker  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  start  again,  it  was  felt  by  most.  “Cash  isn’t 
enough,”  one  union  spokesman  said.  “An  injured 
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worker  needs  the  dignity  of  being  able  to  go  back  to 
work.”  Another  added:  ‘‘Salary  is  always  better  than 
charity.” 

Recommendation 

Worker’s  compensation  programs  must  include  clear 
incentives  for  vocational  rehabilitation  for  all  eligible 
workers  who  are  injured  on  the  job.  These  provisions 
must  apply  equally  to  employees  in  public  and  private 
employment. 
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Access  to 
transportation, 
a  question 
of  equity 


How  should  the  government  balance  equity  with 
cost-effectiveness  when  moving  to  make  public 
transit  accessible  to  the  handicapped  worker: 

Discussion 

Robust,  sometimes  heated.  The  only  area  of  general 
agreement  was  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  research  to 
provide  cost-effective  transportation  for  handicapped 
workers  on  a  truly  equitable  basis.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  while  getting  on  a  bus  may  be  an  insurmountable 
problem  for  someone  in  a  wheelchair,  the  same  bus 
presents  no  real  barriers,  for  example,  to  those  with 
impaired  hearing,  tomany  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
or  to  people  who  may  have  lost  arms  or  hands.  The 
debate  settled  on  who  was  responsible  for  providing 
transit  for  the  handicapped  worker.  One  group  felt  it 
was  a  community’s  responsibility,  another  added 
transportation  to  the  list  of  employer’s  problems,  while  a 
third  group  said  it  was  the  worker’s  own  responsibility. 
After  all  points  were  aired,  a  consensus  was  reached 
that  transportation  responsibility  is  shared  by  everyone 
in  the  community  as  part  of  a  general  commitment 
to  accessible,  functional,  public  transportation  for 
everyone. 

One  participant  pointed  out  that,  in  the  past, 
government-supported  job  contracts  for  economically 
disadvantaged  workers  included  support  payments 
from  the  government  for  employers  who  provided 
transportation  to  work  sites  that  were  distant  from  the 
inner  city.  Another  in  the  group  pointed  that  handi¬ 
capped  people  were  more  geographically  dispersed. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  government  should  finance  studies  to  determine 
how  many  persons  would  actually  benefit  if  all  public 
transportation  was  made  accessible.  If  the  studies 
showed  it  to  be  cost-effective  to  make  accessibility  a 
reality,  then  the  government  should  move  to  finance 
adaptation  of  existing  public  transportation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  systems  for  use  in  new  vehicles. 

2.  Priorities  must  be  established  according  to  the 
number  of  people  who  would  actually  benefit  from  total 
accessibility. 

3.  Alternative  means  of  transportation  for  handicapped 
workers  should  be  considered,  including  jitneys  or 
special  taxi  services. 
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The  cost 
of 

accessibility 


4.  The  federal  government  should  subsidize  transporta¬ 
tion  by  alternate  means  for  workers  who  cannot  use 
existing  public  transportation.  Tax  credits  or  direct 
subsidies  were  suggested. 

5.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  recommended  that  there 
should  not  be  separate  transportation  systems  for  the 
disabled.  Accessibility  should  allow  for  the  integration 
of  the  disabled  into  the  transportation  systems  currently 
in  use. 

6.  Access  to  transportation  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  overall  problem  of  jobs  for  handicapped 
Americans  in  all  government  studies. 

How  expensive  is  it  to  make  existing  buildings  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  handicapped  worker  by  the  removal 
of  architectural  barriers? 

Discussion 

The  consensus  was  thatthe  removal  of  barriers  is  not  as 
expensive  as  most  claim  it  would  be.  No  firm  figures 
were  offered  at  any  of  the  ILC  meetings,  despite  heated 
discussions.  A  point  freguently  made  was  that  every¬ 
body  who  uses  a  building,  handicapped  or  not,  bene¬ 
fits  to  some  extent  from  improved  access.  One  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive  commented  on  accessibility  and 
its  cost  as  he  took  part  in  ILC  workshops.  “Fifty  million 
disabled  Americans  are  potential  customers  and 
they’re  also  potential  employees — if  they  can  get  into 
your  buildings,”  he  pointed  out. 

One  report  pointed  out  that  a  company  recently  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  would  cost  $120,000  to  make  one  of  its 
plants  barrier  free,  Yet  the  actual  cost  was  only  $8,500. 
“Sometimes  the  problems  obviously  are  blown  out  of 
proportion,”  commented  an  industry  spokesman. 

Recommendations 

1.  Further  study  is  needed  to  determine  the  real  costs 
involved  in  barrier  removal.  Once  the  hard  dollarfigures 
are  developed,  excuses  for  nonaccessible  existing 
buildings  could  be  largely  eliminated. 

2.  A  public  information  program  designed  to  show  how 
few  actual  structural  modifications  would  be  needed  to 
make  most  existing  buildings  barrier  free  should  be 
mounted.  This  program  should  be  government  funded. 
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More 

aggressive 

affirmative 

action 


Realistic 
training: 
a  key  factor 


3.  The  government,  or  perhaps  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  should  establish  an  ombudsman  to  review 
recommendations  for  modifications,  with  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  producing  value  for  cost. 

sr 

Affirmative  action  programs  seem  to  be  working, 
but  how  can  they  be  made  more  effective? 

Discussion 

There  were  numerous  suggestions  on  this  question, 
based  on  the  personal  experiences  of  the  participants. 
One  called  for  greater  publicity,  another  for  an  im¬ 
proved  grievance  system,  and  yet  another  called  for 
specific  affirmative  action  guidelines  for  specific  hand¬ 
icaps.  The  discussion  was  often  heated,  taking  a  more 
personal  tone  than  almost  any  other  topic  at  ILC  meet¬ 
ings.  When  the  smoke  cleared  it  was  readily  evident 
that  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  existing  affirma¬ 
tive  action  programs. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  government  should  sponsor  research  to  show 
industry  how  to  seek  out  and  employ  persons  with 
specific  disabilities.  Guidelines  for  affirmative  action 
should  be  linked  to  specific  disabilities  as  they  are 
sometimes  too  general  in  their  present  forms. 

2.  Communities  should  sponsor  massive  job  fairs  for 
handicapped  people  to  improve  eye-to-eye  contact 
which  is  “a  very  affirmative  activity’’  in  job  searching. 

sr 

Is  some  of  the  training  for  handicapped  people 
wasted  on  vocations  that  won’t  yield  jobs? 

Discussion 

There  were  scattered  but  consistent  feelings  that  some 
of  the  training  being  offered  to  handicapped  people  is, 
unfortunately, training  forthe  sake  of  training  ratherthan 
a  result  of  careful  evaluation  of  skills  needed  by  em¬ 
ployers.  Those  most  vocal  about  this  problem  used 
descriptive  words  like  “archaic”  or  “make-believe”  or 
“obsolete”  to  emphasize  their  points  of  view. 
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Recommendations 

1 .  Placement  specialists  and  employers  should  look  at 
handicapped  people  as  individuals  rather  than  “prob¬ 
lem  groups.  ”  Vocational  rehabilitation  services,  state 
employment  services  and  private  agency  job  devel¬ 
opers  should  increase  their  efforts  at  job  analysis  and 
market  analysis  to  provide  realistic  training,  based 
upon  that  which  is  viable  in  the  labor  market. 

2.  Both  employers  and  labor  unions  should  work  much 
more  closely  with  workshops  to  ensure  that  realistic 
training  is  provided  for  real  jobs  that  yield  adequate 
income. 


Dollars  to 
train  for 
upgrading 


What  would  be  the  result  of  a  government-backed 
financial  incentive  system  designed  to  encourage 
employers  to  provide  in-service  training  to  prepare 
handicapped  workers  for  promotion? 

Discussion 

There  were  mixed  reactions  to  this  idea.  Some  felt  that 
such  financial  support  would  give  the  handicapped 
worker  an  unfair  advantage  at  promotion  time.  Others 
felt  that  if  a  handicapped  worker  proved  himself  to  be 
efficient,  promotions  should  be  based  on  the  same 
standards  applied  to  nonhandicapped  fellow  workers. 

Another  group,  pointing  out  the  additional  cost  often 
involved  in  training  the  more  severely  handicapped 
worker,  saw  this  as  a  means  to  offset  these  additional 
costs  and  put  the  handicapped  individual  on  an  equal 
footing.  It  was  also  seen  as  a  way  to  provide  additional 
opportunities. 


Recommendation 

In  light  of  the  need  for  further  research  in  career  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  handicapped  worker,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  encouraged  to  finance  such  re¬ 
search.  Such  research  should  extend  outward  to 
career  planning  and  career  education  for  handicapped 
people. 

sr 
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Minimal 
performance 
and 
safety  data 
available 


Are  there  studies  supporting  the  concept  that  hand¬ 
icapped  workers  perform  well  and  do  not  cause 
undue  exposure  to  excessive  insurance  costs? 

Discussion 

The  participants  cited  an  eight-month  survey  by  the 
DuPont  Company,  the  nation’s  16th  largest  employer 
(110,000  employees),  which  gathered  data  on  1,452 
employees  with  diverse  physical  handicaps.  The  key 
findings:  a)  Insurance:  no  increases  in  compensation 
costs  nor  lost-time  injuries,  b)  Safety:  96  percent  of 
handicapped  workers  rated  average-or-better  both  on 
and  off  the  job;  more  than  a  half  were  above  average;  c) 
Attendance:  79  percent  rated  average  or  better. 

In  another  older  survey,  based  upon  reports  of  more 
than  100  large  corporations  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  physically  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  seemed  to  have  a  slight  edge  in  job  performance  as 
compared  with  their  able-bodied  counterparts.  Other 
findings:  Only  two  percent  of  the  companies  reported 
higher  accident  rates;  attendance  was  average  or  bet¬ 
ter  among  handicapped  workers  in  95  percent  of  the 
reporting  plants. 


A  potential 
strain  on 
medical 
services? 


Is  there  any  clear  evidence  that  handicapped  em¬ 
ployees  are  more  likely  to  become  sick  or  disabled, 
or  to  use  medical  services  more  than  other  em¬ 
ployees? 

Discussion 

Gut  feeling  prevailed  in  most  groups  and  it  took  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  But  one  expert  who  has  been  design¬ 
ing  group  insurance  and  retirement  plans  for  one  of  the 
largest  health  maintenance  firms  in  the  country  during 
the  past  eight  years,  claimed  that  an  exhaustive  search 
has  yielded  no  definitive  statistics  on  the  subject. 

"To  date,”  said  the  participant,  "no  reliable  statistics 
on  the  morbidity  or  mortality  rates  of  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  gathered  because  nobody  has  had 
any  pressing  motive  to  collect  such  statistics.”  Further, 
he  contended  that  without  statistics,  nobody  can  con¬ 
clude  with  certainty  whether  benefits  will  cost  more,  the 
same,  or  less  as  a  result  of  increased  employment  of 
handicapped  workers. 
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Recommendation 

If  the  handicapped  have  a  higher  incidence  of  sickness 
or  use  of  medical  services,  it  should  show  up  in  experi¬ 
ence  data.  Research  must  be  undertaken  to  determine 
if  there  are  differences  in  the  utilization  of  medical  ser¬ 
vices. 


Examining 
success  of 
on-the-job 
training 


How  can  prospective  employers  find  out  about  the 
success  of  specific,  concrete,  on-the-job  training 
programs  for  handicapped  workers? 

Discussion 

There  were  many  suggestions,  three  of  which  emerged 
as  the  most  feasible: 

a.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  should  be  contacted 
for  such  information.  That  agency  has  case  studies 
available  and  also  has  personnel  assigned  to  clarify 
the  positive  value  of  on-the-job  training  for  handi¬ 
capped  workers; 

b.  Vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  most  willing 
to  tell  their  stories.  If  a  prospective  employer  has 
difficulty  in  opening  a  dialogue  with  such  an 
agency,  he  may  have  access  to  the  names  and 
addresses  of  local  agencies  by  asking  both  private 
philanthropic  agencies  and  government  agencies 
for  a  list; 

c.  Most  major  corporations  have  programs.  Write  to 
personnel  directors  asking  for  their  experiences. 


Conflicts 
with  the 
seniority 
system 


Is  there  any  real  way  to  resolve  problems  that  arise 
when  handicapped  people  are  given  specialized 
jobs  upon  entry? 

Discussion 

Most  of  the  discussion  centered  around  ways  to  resolve 
conflicts  in  the  seniority  system.  The  discussions  usu¬ 
ally  brought  realization  that  this  is  truly  a  difficult  and 
complex  issue,  that  dialogue  should  continue,  and  that 
open  minds  should  prevail. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  many  entry-level  jobs  require  a 
great  deal  of  versatility  and  physical  mobility  while  the 
next  step  up  the  ladder  is  usually  more  sedentary,  more 
specialized,  and,  naturally,  better  paying.  While  under- 
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standing  and  sympathy  prevailed,  the  involved  groups 
agreed  that  this  is  a  hornet’s  nest  which  has  its  worri¬ 
some  counterparts  in  the  areas  of  hiring  women  and 
minorities  as  well. 

Recommendations 

1.  Convene  all  affected  groups  to  seek  realistic  so¬ 
lutions. 

2.  Modify  seniority  ranking  in  hiring  and  promoting 
handicapped  employes. 

3.  Let  contractual  seniority  prevail.  The  seniority  system 
benefits  and  protects  all  workers.  It  guards  against 
unjust  caprice  or  favoritism.  Reasonable  accommoda¬ 
tions  should  be  made  and  the  handicapped  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  better  jobs,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  security  and  protection 
that  the  seniority  system  brings  to  all  workers. 


Voices  that 
are  seen: 
papers  that 
are  heard 


When  is 
the  law  too 
reasonable? 


What  can  be  done  at  the  federal  and  state  level  to 
ensure  that  official  meetings  are  staffed  with  inter¬ 
preters  for  the  deaf? 

Discussion 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  situation  was  im¬ 
proving  slowly,  mainly  because  certain  televison  out¬ 
lets  have  been  providing  sign  language  interpreters  for 
some  news  and  public  events.  But  there  was  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Participants 
noted  that  the  problem  reaches  further  than  those  who 
are  deaf;  they  cited  the  needs  of  blind  people  for  audio 
cassettes  which  offer  voice  renditions  of  printed  mate¬ 
rials  distributed  at  meetings  to  the  sighted. 

Recommendations 

1.  Official  proceedings  of  local,  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  should  be  required  by  law  to  provide  concur¬ 
rent  interpretation  for  the  deaf  and  voice-book  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  distributed  printed  materials  for  the  visually 
impaired. 

2.  Sponsors  of  news  and  public  events  on  television 
(and  the  stations  themselves)  should  be  actively  ap¬ 
proached  to  extend  their  coverage  through  simultane¬ 
ous  sign  language  interpreters. 


We  keep  seeing  the  words  “reasonable  accommo¬ 
dation”  concerning  architectural  barriers  in  the 
regulations  and  worry  that  the  impact  of  this  phrase 
may  be  too  diluted.  Can  we  express  this  in  a 
stronger,  more  direct  way? 

Discussion 

Spirited  comments  were  made  about  various  substitute 
phrases,  each  of  which  created  further  problems  for 
one  group  or  another  in  the  seminar.  The  first  sugges¬ 
tion  was:  “mandatory  that  employers  make  accommo¬ 
dations.”  After  some  discussion,  a  compromise 
phrase,  that  “employers  be  required  to  make  accom¬ 
modations”  was  offered.  Further  discussion  yielded  the 
suggestion  that  employers  make  accommodations  “in 
good  spirit.”  Ultimately,  the  group  came  to  realize  that 
the  language  of  the  law  is  often  just  as  difficult  to  invent 
as  it  is  to  understand. 
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The  telephone 

as  a 
promotional 
tool 


Recommendation 

Use  the  term  “reasonable.”  Note:  “Reasonable,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  is  “just;  fair 
minded.”  American  Heritage  Dictionary  adds,  “within 
the  bounds  of  common  sense.  ”  Both  sources  offer  “ra¬ 
tional”  as  their  first  definitions. 

sr 

Is  there  an  element  of  intimidation  in  having  so 
many  different  agencies  calling  personnel  officers 
to  ask  for  placements  of  handicapped  people,  even 
though  no  opening  is  currently  available? 

Discussion 

It  became  evident  that  the  problem  of  communication 
among  job  developers  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding  in  the  employment  community.  One  ILC 
participantobserved,  “If  there  were  more  jobs  available 
to  the  handicapped,  there’d  be  fewer  frantic  phone 
calls  and  much  less  desperate  solicitation.” 

As  the  dialogue  continued,  however,  possible  so¬ 
lutions  became  clearer.  Too  few  cities  have  an  efficient 
“clearing  house”  for  job  developers.  Atlanta  people 
pointed  out  that  developers  there  had  one  phone 
number  and  one  referral  agency  for  easier  dealings 
with  employers.  Participants  in  other  cities  admitted 
that  such  a  central  referral  service  would  be  efficient 
and  desirable. 

There  were,  however,  those  who  felt  that  the  clearing 
house  concept  worked  against  itself  in  the  sense  that 
fewer  phone  calls  meant  an  easier  road  for  employers 
who  were  bent  upon  rejection.  In  a  spirited  discussion, 
one  participant  remarked,  “If  an  employer  is  bent  upon 
rejection,  he’ll  do  so  regardless  of  the  amount  of  so¬ 
licitations.”  Nevertheless,  the  point  was  digested  by  the 
group:  though  a  clearing  house  seemed  efficient  for 
both  solicitors  and  hirers,  the  possibility  of  an  “easy 
cop-out”  does  increase  when  sales  pressure  is  abated. 

Recommendations 

1.  Agencies  dedicated  to  helping  handicapped  people 
find  work  should  form  clearing  houses  and  centralize 
efforts  to  canvas  the  employment  community  in  a  non¬ 
competitive,  non-overlapping  way.  The  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  may  well  result  in  a  more  productive  use  of  time 
and  less  spinning  of  wheels. 
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2.  Forget  the  clearing  house  concept  except  as  it  cur¬ 
rently  exists  as  a  function  of  the  state  employment  ser¬ 
vices,  whose  track  record  is  variable  depending  upon 
location  and  employment  availability.  Other  agencies 
should  keep  calling  with  frequency. 

3.  Increase  studies  that  have  already  begun  regarding 
placement  research.  Also,  consider  job  clubs,  career 
development  projects  and  improved  career  education 
for  handicapped  people. 


Reading  the 
fine  print 


Can  anything  be  done  to  change  the  type  style  of 
official  documents  to  aid  those  who  are  visually 
impaired? 


Discussion 

Whenever  this  subject  arose,  many  people  who  are  not 
visually  impaired  took  up  the  call  for  clearer,  more 
readable  government  documents.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  spending  an  afternoon  reading  such 
tomes  as  the  Federal  Register  or  the  Congressional 
Record  was  enough  to  irritate  the  eyes  of  all  people,  not 
just  those  who  are  visually  impaired. 

Some  participants  mentioned  that  studies  had  been 
conducted  to  determine  which  of  the  existing  type 
faces  are  best  suited  for  those  who  have  difficulty  read¬ 
ing  the  printed  page.  Others  pointed  out  that  problems 
with  diminishing  sight  are  common  with  the  elderly  who, 
it  was  felt,  should  increase  their  complaints  about  small, 
unreadable  materials  being  offered  by  official  agen¬ 
cies. 


Recommendation 

The  federal  government  should  investigate  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office’s  choice  of  type  faces  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  that  office  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  sight  impairments. 


How  helpful 
are  access 
checklists? 


Is  there  a  basic  checklist  of  simple  modifications 
that  can  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  results  for 
a  cross-section  of  handicapped  workers  without  an 
extremely  large  financial  investment  by  employers? 
Or  is  any  checklist  too  general  for  use? 
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Discussion 

There  was  general  agreement  that  checklists  are  usu¬ 
ally  helpful,  but  they  can  often  set  down  rules  that  don’t 
apply  to  individual  cases.  For  example:  listing  “floors 
waxed  with  non-skid  wax”  is  not  meaningful  in  factories 
with  cement  floors.  Barrier-free  design  consultants  pro¬ 
vided  their  opinions  to  the  group  and  much  discussion 
ensued  on  the  individual  points  of  improvement  for  the 
handicapped  worker. 

One  non-profit  organization  surveyed  the  premises 
of  24  firms  ranging  from  a  four-person  office  to  a 
2,000-employee  petrochemical  plant.  In  all,  some  28 
million  square  feet  were  surveyed.  Their  findings 
showed  that  smaller  premises  (those  below  1  million 
square  feet)  could  become  accessible  to  handicapped 
workers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  per  square  foot  and 
that  all  34  premises  could  reach  accessibility  for  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  a  penny  per  square  foot. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
vinyl  asbestos  floors  found  in  most  offices  cost  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1 30  per  square  foot  per  year  merely  to  clean  and 
polish. 

Individuality  was  repeatedly  cited  as  the  reason  why 
no  checklist  could  stand  the  test  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion.  Flowever,  if  a  checklist  is  desired,  there  is  a  short 
list  provided  by  the  President’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Flandicapped  which  spells  out  11  items 
affecting  mobility  that  should  be  examined  by  most 
employers. 

1.  At  least  one  building  entrance  at  ground  level 

2.  32"  wide  doors  that  open  easily 

3.  Level  thresholds 

4.  Sloping  ramps  instead  of  stairs  (ratio  1  to  12) 

5.  Safe  parking  for  handicapped  people  close  to 
buildings 

6.  Level  walks  with  no  curbs  at  crossways 

7.  Access  by  handicapped  workers  to  elevators 

8.  Restrooms  with  wide  stalls  and  grab  bars  for 
wheelchair  users 

9.  Handrails  on  all  stairways  (extending  18  inches 
beyond  top  and  bottom  steps) 

10.  Non-slip  floors 

1 1 .  Lower  drinking  fountains  and  public  telephones  for 
wheelchair  users 
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The  President’s  Committee  declares:  “These  ar¬ 
chitectural  features  would  eliminate  barriers  to  the 
handicapped.  They  are  desirable  for  all  workers,  not 
just  handicapped  employees.” 

Recommendations 

1.  Employers  whose  cost  estimates  for  removal  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  barriers  appear  to  be  unrealistically  high 
should  seek  the  advice  of  organizations  which 
specialize  in  improving  the  lot  of  handicapped  people. 

2.  Temper  any  checklist  with  a  combination  of  sensi- 
,  tivity  and  common  sense. 

3.  Ask  current  handicapped  employees  for  their  ideas 
and  opinions  of  suggested  improvements.  Many  of 
them  have  years  of  experience  in  finding  simple  so¬ 
lutions  to  complex  barriers. 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities 
should  formalize  efforts  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  employers  who  have  accessibility  problems. 


The  need 
to  spread 
the  word 


Are  all  avenues  of  communication  being  used  to 
their  fullest  in  discussing  the  problems  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers? 

Discussion 

There  was  almost  total  agreement  that  public  relations, 
publicity  and  promotion  are  inadequate.  The  blame 
here  crossed  all  lines;  government,  labor,  architects, 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  corporations,  the 
press  and  the  organizations  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
of  handicapped  workers  each  received  negative  cita¬ 
tions  during  the  course  of  the  regional  meetings.  All 
were  cited  at  various  times  and  in  varying  degrees  for 
not  playing  a  more  active  role  in  spreading  the  word. 

The  general  feeling  was  that  recognition  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  being  achieved  and  sympathetic  responses 
from  the  public  at  large  were  forthcoming.  The  question 
that  troubled  most  groups,  however,  was:  how  can  this 
be  converted  into  action  in  the  community? 


Recommendations 

1.  More  job  fairs  should  be  held  in  every  state,  where 


! 

! 


As  one 
co-worker 
to  another 


face-to-face  information  regarding  skills  of  handi¬ 
capped  people  and  their  job  requirements  could  be 
exchanged. 

2.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  articles  about 
accessibility  in  the  publications  that  reach  architects , 
builders  and  management  leaders. 

3.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  reach  out  to 
employers  in  a  more  aggressive  manner  through  in¬ 
creased  use  of  pamphlets,  direct  mail  and  other  public 
relations  tools. 

4.  The  labor  news  media  should  redouble  its  efforts  to 
inform  workers  about  accessibility  problems  and  train¬ 
ing  programs,  and  should  provide  general  news  about 
handicapped  fellow  workers. 

5.  The  government  should  finance  and  plan  a  major 
public  relations  push  to  clarify  a  course  of  action  that 
would  help  resolve  employment  problems  of  handi¬ 
capped  people. 

6.  All  those  concerned  with  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped  community  should  meet  under  one 
roof  to  develop  a  single  massive  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign,  thereby  eliminating  excessive  duplication  of 
effort. 

Can  organized  labor’s  workers  themselves  be  a 
positive  force  in  improving  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  working  conditions  for  handicapped 
workers? 

Recommendation 

One  union  executive  at  the  Long  Island  session  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  stating  that  workers  can  be  a 
positive  force  if  unions  take  the  following  recom¬ 
mended  steps. 

a.  Educate  their  members  as  to  their  rights,  benefits, 
and  alternatives  in  the  event  of  a  disability 

b.  Educate  co-workers  to  reduce  their  fears  of  special 
privileges  or  a  slowing  of  the  work  flow,  when  a 
disabled  worker  is  hired  or  re-assigned 

c.  In  unions  which  have  social  services  depart- 
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“Declaration 
of  rights” 


ments — provide  direct,  swift  counseling  and  referral 
services 

d.  Provide  ongoing  follow-up  of  disabled  workers  who 
have  been  channeled  into  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  aid  their  adjustment  once  they  are  placed  on 
jobs 

Is  the  life  condition  of  disabled  and  handicapped 
workers  a  matter  of  worldwide  concern? 

Discussion 

Nations  that  have  felt  the  direct  ravages  of  modern 
warfare  have  been  left  with  large  numbers  of  disabled 
citizens.  A  concern  for  their  well-being  is  strong  and 
vocal  among  those  nations.  Indeed,  all  civilized  people 
recognize  the  need  for  the  extension  of  human  dignity 
throughout  the  world. 

Participants  at  ILC  sessions  cited  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
on  December  9,  1975,  which  has  become  known  as 
“The  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Disabled  Persons.”  An 
expression  of  the  world  community’s  concern,  the  reso¬ 
lution  makes  specific  references  to  problems  shared  by 
disabled  and  handicapped  individuals  worldwide. 

Here  is  a  synthesis  of  points  contained  in  the  United 
Nations  resolution  that  relate  to  employment: 

Disabled  persons  have  an  inherent  right  to  respect  for 
their  human  dignity.  Disabled  persons,  whatever  the 
origin,  nature  and  seriousness  of  their  handicaps  and 
disabilities,  have  the  same  fundamental  rights  as  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  age,  which  implies  first  and 
foremost  the  right  to  enjoy  a  decent  life,  as  normal  and 
full  as  possible. 

Disabled  persons  have  the  right  to  medical,  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  functional  treatment,  including  prosthetic  and 
orthopedic  appliances,  to  medical  and  social  rehabili¬ 
tation,  education,  vocational  education,  training  and 
rehabilitation,  aid,  counselling,  placement  services  and 
other  services  which  will  enable  them  to  develop  their 
capabilities  and  skills  to  the  maximum  and  will  hasten 
the  process  of  their  social  integration  or  reintegration. 

Disabled  persons  have  the  right  to  economic  and  social 
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security  and  to  a  decent  level  of  living.  They  have  the 
right,  according  to  their  capabilities,  to  secure  and 
retain  employment  or  to  engage  in  useful,  productive 
and  remunerative  occupations  and  to  join  trade  unions. 

Disabled  persons  are  entitled  to  have  their  special 
needs  taken  into  consideration  at  all  stages  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  planning. 

Recommendation 

Groups  of  handicapped  people  should  press  for  similar 
“Declarations  of  Rights’’  in  their  own  cities  and  states. 


Opportunities 
and  pitfalls 
of  homework 


Are  there  opportunities  for  the  more  severely  hand¬ 
icapped  to  work  at  home  in  view  of  their  physical 
restrictions?  Are  there  pitfalls? 

Discussion 


There  was  general  agreement  that  the  home  is  a  suita¬ 
ble  place  for  certain  severely  handicapped  individuals 
doing  specialized  work,  but  a  warning  was  heard  that 
the  home  could  be  misused  as  a  “safe  harbor”  for 
insufficiently  motivated  workers.  Homework  also  allows 
for  the  possibility  of  substandard  pay  if  exploited  by  the 
unscrupulous. 


Recommendations 

1.  New  technology,  including  telecommunications, 
should  be  adapted  for  use  by  homebound  workers  so 
that  workers  will  be  able  to  interact  with  other  workers 
at  the  main  site.  Studies  must  be  made  to  access  the 
impact  of  new  technology  on  the  at-home  worker. 

2.  Employers  of  hdmebound  workers  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  exploit  or  misuse  the  handicapped  worker. 
Special  monitoring  is  required. 

3.  Time  limits  or  a  scale  of  achievements  should  be 
developed  so  workers  can  progress  beyond  the  work- 
at-home  environment  and  move  to  an  upwardly  mobile 
job  situation  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Standards 
exist  for 
barrier-free 
structures 


Why  aren’t  there  any  generally  accepted  standards 
for  conversion  of  existing  structures  to  barrier-free 
status? 

Discussion 

The  revised  American  National  Standards  Institute 
(ANSI)  standards  are  already  in  existence.  They  apply 
to  everything  from  the  slope  of  a  wheelchair  access 
ramp  to  the  width  of  doors.  Beyond  that,  the  problem  is 
a  complicated  one.  The  ANSI  standards,  if  utilized  na¬ 
tionally,  would  greatly  increase  accessibility  to  build¬ 
ings,  and  to  jobs  inside  buildings.  Special  design  may 
be  needed  in  cases  of  extremely  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  to  whom  even  an  access  ramp  could  be  a  barrier. 


Recommendations 

1.  National  application  of  the  ANSI  standards  on  ac¬ 
cessibility. 

2.  The  ANSI  standards  should  be  built  into  local  build¬ 
ing  codes,  giving  the  standards  the  force  of  law  as 
building  improvements  are  made. 
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Advice  for 
physicians: 

“Heal  thyself” 

Discussion 

A  broad  sampling  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  ILC 
sessions  felt  that  some  physicians  tend  to  be  over- 
protective  of  their  disabled  patients.  Others  claimed 
physicians  had  “no  contact  with  reality”  when  the 
needs  of  industry  were  concerned,  and  that  disabled 
workers  capable  and  desirous  of  doing  a  job  were 
,  sidelined  by  doctors’  impersonal  orders. 

The  real  capabilities  of  disabled  workers  often  go 
beyond  their  readily  apparent  physical  limitations,  par¬ 
ticipants  said.  The  desire  to  return  to  productive  work, 
they  point  out,  is  an  intangible  factor  which  expands  the 
capabilities  of  disabled  workers  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
measured  by  medical  instruments. 

An  important  point  of  clarification  was  made  by  some 
personnel  directors  and  physicians  who  attended. 
They  explained  that  doctors  who  work  for  companies 
usually  get  their  instructions  from  the  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  who  hire  them.  Their  assignments  are  clearly  de¬ 
fined  in  advance  and  the  expertise  they  offer  is  hardly 
ever  an  attempt  to  make  new  policy  for  the  company. 
Rather,  it  is  based  upon  compliance  with  existing  pol¬ 
icy. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  company  doctor, 
they  declared,  was  not  so  much  a  medical  one  as  it  was 
one  of  changing  the  attitudes  of  corporate  policy  mak¬ 
ers.  Personnel  directors  also  pointed  out  that  many  of 
their  companies’  rules  were  “coming  down  from  on 
high”  rather  than  being  established  and  amended 
within  the  personnel  department. 

Recommendations 

1 .  Handicapped  persons  must  press  for  more  practical 
assessments  by  physicians  to  avoid  blanket  “no  more 
work’’  judgments. 

2.  Medical  schools  should  concentrate  on  correcting 
the  impressions  of  their  graduates  concerning  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  disabled  workers. 

3.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  make  employers  aware  of 
the  need  to  give  company  doctors  an  opportunity  to 


Is  there  a  tendency  for  the  medical  profession  to 
misevaluate  the  capabilities  of  disabled  persons 
and  inadvertently  bar  injured  workers  from  getting 
back  to  the  job? 
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Rehabilitation: 
a  service  to 
business 


Facts 
up  front 
affect 
applicant’s 
chances 


evaluate  handicapped  people  without  total  conformity 
to  existing  company  policies  that  may  be  limiting. 


If  vocational  rehabilitation  is  as  much  of  a  service  to 
business  as  to  the  workers  it  rehabilitates,  why 
doesn’t  the  business  community  put  more  stress  on 
it? 

Discussion 

The  idea  that  vocational  rehabilitation  is  actually  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  business  community  emerged  slowly  until  it 
became  clear  from  the  discussions  that  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  should  be  a  source  of  trained 
workers  as  well  as  a  way  of  salvaging  valuable  em¬ 
ployees  injured  on  the  job. 

Recommendation 

Vocational  rehabilitation  should  sell  itself  as  a  “ busi¬ 
ness  service”  and  not  just  as  another  state  agency 
serving  handicapped  people.  The  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  and  AFL-CIO  could  work  together  on 
this,  but  there  should  be  national  guidelines.  The  state 
employment  service  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  should  share  responsibility  within  the  national 
guidelines. 

sr 

How  much  should  a  personnel  officer  be  told  in 
advance  about  the  nature  of  an  applicant’s  handi¬ 
cap? 

Discussion 

There  was  a  common  agreementthatthe  facts  concern¬ 
ing  both  handicaps  and  disabilities  should,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  be  discussed  in  advance  with  interviewers  to  give 
them  the  best  possible  degree  of  understanding.  The 
advance  aspects  of  such  discussions  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  those  who  felt  that  handicapped  people 
do  a  poor  job  of  explaining  their  own  conditions  to 
personnel  officers,  in  the  same  way  that  lawyers  who 
decide  to  defend  themselves  in  court  “have  a  fool  for  a 
client.” 

Another  object  of  an  advance  briefing  of  personnel 
people  is  to  allow  any  misinformation  to  be  corrected 
without  negatively  affecting  the  applicants,  who  want 
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and  deserve  to  show  their  best  side  during  an  interview. 

The  pre-interview  review  is  the  time  for  all  criteria 
dealing  with  the  individual  to  be  considered.  At  no  time 
should  the  interviewer  or  employer  consider  only  the 
disability  lest  the  interview  focus  on  negatives  rather 
than  a  positive  search  for  a  productive  employee. 

One  participant  asked  if  the  advance  discussion  of  a 
person’s  disability  wasn’t  really  a  violation  of  affirmative 
action  laws  since  it  tended  to  destroy  the  concept  of 
equality  by  putting  a  spotlight  upon  an  applicant’s  dis¬ 
ability.  It  was  agreed  that  good  judgment  and  due 
concern  for  the  handicapped  applicant’s  privacy  is 
essential  during  this  somewhat  delicate  process  of  job 
development  and  placement. 


Recommendation 

Agencies  should  endeavor  to  expand  their  pre¬ 
interview  briefings  of  interviewers  to  reduce  misun¬ 
derstandings  before  they  occur.  Such  briefings  should 
focus  upon  the  ability  rather  than  the  disability. 


Letting 
people  know 
you  care 


If  employers  advertise  the  fact  that  they  are  taking 
affirmative  action  to  hire  handicapped  people,  will  it 
help  spread  the  idea  in  the  community? 

Discussion 

Many  participants  suggested  that  all  employers  who 
have  accessible  workplaces  and  are  actively  hiring 
handicapped  individuals  should  make  a  point  of  that 
fact  in  theiremployment advertising.  One  New  Yorkerin 
attendance  at  the  sessions  pointed  out  that  this  state’s 
Flynn  Act  clearly  includes  disabled  people  in  all  affirma¬ 
tive  action  efforts. 


Recommendations 

1.  A  frequent  suggestion,  heard  at  all  ILC  regional  con¬ 
ferences,  was  that  a  statement  of  equality  in  employ¬ 
ment  directed  specifically  at  handicapped  people 
should  share  the  limelight  with  “equal  opportunity 
employer-male /female”  in  want  ads. 

2.  The  international  accessibility  symbol  should  be 
used  by  companies  in  their  recruitment  literature  and 
help  wanted  advertising  if  their  premises  are  accessi¬ 
ble.  “Getting  on  the  books,  ”  after  all,  starts  with  getting 
through  the  door. 
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3.  Employers  with  accessible  premises  should  make 
this  fact  known  to  those  who  recruit  employees  for 
them.  In  some  cases,  the  best  efforts  of  management 
go  unnoticed  by  existing  staff  members. 


How  sound  an  investment  is  rehabilitation? 
Discussion 

Quite  sound,  according  to  details  revealed  by  partici¬ 
pants  at  ILC  conferences.  Consider  these  facts  and 
figures: 

a.  For  every  $1,000  invested  in  rehabilitation,  the 
economy  receives  $9,000  in  return — based  on  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  payments  made  by  the  worker,  the 
worker’s  spending  power  in  the  community,  the  halt 
in  welfare  payments,  and  the  value  received  from 
the  worker’s  labor. 

b.  There  are  some  750  rehabilitation  centers  in  this 
country  returning  people  with  permanent  spinal 
cord  injuries  to  the  community.  Every  person  with  a 
spinal  cord  injury  who  is  rehabilitated  saves 
$60,000  in  reduced  medical  care  and  nursing  home 
expenses.  Such  savings  are  reflected  in  the  cost  of 
company  and  union  disability  and  worker’s  com¬ 
pensation  benefits  payments. 

c.  The  American  Management  Association  reports 
that  it  costs  about  $2,300  to  train  a  person  to  compe¬ 
tently  perform  even  a  simple  clerical  job.  It  can  cost 
as  much  as  $30,000  to  train  a  skilled  technician  or 
an  executive  to  do  his  task  effectively.  In  training 
costs  alone,  the  expense  of  perhaps  $2,300  to 
$30,000  could  be  avoided  by  using  a  rehabilitant 
who  is  already  familiar  with  the  job. 

d.  Statements  from  the  floor  at  ILC  conference  ses¬ 
sions  indicate  that  about  500  companies  have  for¬ 
mal  relationships  with  rehabilitation  agencies.  In  all, 
more  than  2  million  people  have  been  rehabilitated 
as  a  result  of  federal  and  state  programs  during  the 
past  decade. 

Any  company  with  experience  in  employing  the 
handicapped  can  testify  to  the  positive  economic  re¬ 
sults  of  such  employment,  according  to  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  business  spokesmen  at  the  meetings. 


Rehabilitation 
as  an 
investment 
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Breaking 
the  news  about 
the  new  worker 
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What  is  the  best  way  to  announce  the  hiring  of  a 
handicapped  worker? 

Discussion 

There  was  universal  agreement  that  peer  group  educa¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  reducing  problems.  Though  many 
handicapped  people  say  they’ve  gotten  used  to 
dropped  jaws  and  sidelong  stares;  the  situation  should 
be  dealt  with  in  advance  so  that  the  work  environment  is 
immediately  comfortable  to  the  new  worker.  People 
pointed  out  that  this  procedure  is  recommended  for  all 
employees,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  worker. 

Some  suggestions: 

a.  Describe  the  new  worker  in  positive  terms,  stressing 
capabilities. 

b.  Share  information  about  modifications  of  the  work 
site  with  existing  employees  and  discuss  their 
value. 

c.  Discuss  basic  rules  of  conduct  and  courtesy  toward 
the  handicapped.  This  may  be  the  first  time  some 
employees  have  had  a  personal  encounter  with  a 
disabled  person. 

d.  Make  itclearthat  hiring  the  individual  was  not  based 
upon  “charity,”  but  rather  upon  a  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  of  performance. 

e.  Offer  workers  the  opportunity  to  privately  discuss 
their  own  problems  relating  to  handicapped  staff 
members. 

f.  Handicapped  people  have  names  as  well  as  dis¬ 
abilities.  When  briefing  staff  members,  remember  to 
say,  “Mary  Jones,”  for  example,  instead  of  “this 
blind  girl.” 

Recommendations 

1.  If  the  shop  is  unionized,  have  the  union  steward  run 
the  advance  briefing  or  at  least  attend  it. 

2.  A  pamphlet  should  be  written  on  conduct,  etiquette 
and  expectations  concerning  handicapped  individu¬ 
als.  Some  participants  had  seen  such  guides  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  their  availability  be  better  publicized. 

3.  Employers  should,  before  doing  anything  else,  ask 
the  handicapped  worker,  ‘‘How  do  you  want  me  to 
proceed?” 


Communicating 
acceptance 
to  the  staff 


Let’s  suppose  that  the  boss  has  finally  been  sold 
on  the  value  of  hiring  handicapped  people.  How 
can  first  line  supervisors  and  co-workers  be  made 
ready? 


Discussion 

The  most  frequently  recommended  solution  was  to 
conduct  awareness  training  programs  which  deal  with 
personal  prejudices,  beliefs  of  risk,  non-performance, 
oddity  and  the  general  attitude  of  estrangement  toward 
those  who  have  handicaps.  Those  who  suggested 
awareness  training  within  companies  were  joined  by 
others  asking  that  the  unions  also  make  efforts  in  this 
direction.  Ultimately;  there  were  those  who  requested 
that  the  government  take  on  this  responsibility. 

Awareness  training  of  co-workers  turned  out  to  be 
merely  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  As  sessions  continued, 
further  outreach  efforts  were  recommended  by  partici¬ 
pants.  One  placement  officer  recommended  that  com¬ 
panies  send  personnel  to  clubs  or  social  meetings  of 
handicapped  people.  Another  participant  suggested 
that  libraries  operated  by  both  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  have  a  standing  relationship  to  the  community  as 
an  information  resource  about  handicapped  people. 

It  was  noted  that  a  real  problem  for  the  handicapped 
employee  is  that  of  acceptance  by  his  supervisor  and 
fellow  employees.  There  is  a  level  of  uncertainty  in 
behavior  that  will  surround  the  handicapped  person 
initially,  but  that  can  be  overcome  by  experience  and 
exposure.  Direct  contact  by  supervisory  personnel  and 
fellow  employees  with  handicapped  individuals  is  the 
best  way  to  combat  this  transitional  problem.  Video 
tapes  and  films  have  been  used  successfully  to  show 
how  handicapped  persons  live  and  work.  IBM  has  re¬ 
cently  developed  some  films  on  the  subject  which  will 
be  used  in  management  training  sessions  throughout 
the  country. 

Participants  recognized  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Industry-Labor  Council  served  not  just  a  fact-finding 
role  but  also  an  important  informational  role,  akin  in 
some  ways  to  awareness  training  programs. 


Recommendations 

1.  There  was  a  strong  suggestion  that  line  supervisors 
and  foremen  should  take  part  in  the  actual  interviews 
and  selections  of  handicapped  workers  with  whom 
they  may  become  directly  involved. 
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2.  Employers  should  consider  the  suggestion  that 
handicapped  employees  be  placed  in  key  positions 
within  personnel  departments,  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  equal  employment  opportunity  programs. 

3.  Formalize  awareness  training  by  both  industry  and 
labor  to  increase  acceptance  of  handicapped  workers 
once  they  get  the  job. 

4.  Develop  a  means  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Industry-Labor  Council  in  other  cities  nationally  to  serve 
not  only  as  a  fact-and-problem-finding  device,  but  to 
generate  educational  experience  for  middle  and  top 
management  as  well  as  organized  labor. 


Firing: 
trauma  on 
both  sides 

Constant  concern  was  evidenced  at  every  ILC  regional 
meeting  that  an  employer  would  look  like  “Simon  Le- 
gree”  if  he  was  forced  to  dismiss  a  handicapped  per¬ 
son,  even  if  that  dismissal  would  have  been  warranted 
without  question  in  the  case  of  a  non-handicapped 
employee.  In  each  case,  a  torrent  of  recommendations 
and  advice  was  immediately  available. 

The  decision  to  fire  an  employee,  whether  handi¬ 
capped  or  nonhandicapped,  is  always  a  matter  of 
trauma  and  conflict  to  an  employer.  The  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  hire  a  handicapped  person 
rather  than  face  the  possibility  of  dismissal  has  appar¬ 
ently  crossed  the  minds  of  many  executives.  ILC  partic¬ 
ipants  offer  these  points  of  solace: 

a.  Working  with  qualified  rehabilitation  and  placement 
agencies,  the  employer  can  expect  a  more  careful 
evaluation  of  the  right  person  for  the  job  than  would 
occur  through  “gate  hiring.” 

b.  These  same  agencies  are  available  to  help  an  em¬ 
ployer  deal  with  on-the-job  improvement  if  a  handi¬ 
capped  worker  seems  to  be  performing  poorly. 
Perhaps,  also,  simple  job  modifications  or  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  work  site  can  make  a  big  difference  in 


What  is  the  psychological  effect  on  a  handicapped 
worker  if  fired  because  of  poor  performance  on  the 
job? 

Discussion 
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Communications 
media:  a  gap 
to  bridge 


ultimate  performance.  Counseling  can  also  change 
matters. 

c.  If  the  situation  does  not  improve,  firing  is  not  the  only 
alternative.  T ransfering  the  worker  to  a  job  requiring 
other  skills  is  a  possibility. 

d.  Many  rehabilitation  agencies  will  assist  the  em¬ 
ployer  with  the  difficult  task  of  dismissing  a  handi¬ 
capped  worker.  Dismissal,  when  handled  with  the 
aid  of  an  agency,  often  allows  an  immediate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  relocation  or  retraining,  thus  reducing  the 
trauma  immeasurably. 

e.  After  dismissal,  the  job  might  be  filled  by  another 
handicapped  applicant  who  has  more  adequate 
qualifications.  The  employer’s  good  intentions  to¬ 
ward  handicapped  persons  would  then  be  clear  to 
everyone,  including  the  person  who  was  let  go. 

f.  In  cases  where  a  handicapped  person  proves  to  be 
unqualified  for  the  job  he  holds,  there  are  no  special 
legal  problems  arising  from  dismissal.  The  absence 
of  qualifications  is  a  burden  to  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  alike.  Often  termination  is  a  relief  to  both 
parties. 

Recommendation 

Employers  should  make  full  use  of  agencies  that  coun¬ 
sel,  train  and  place  handicapped  people.  By  articulat¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  to  experts,  rather  than  internalizing 
them,  an  employer  can  expect  assistance  in  improving 
the  work  situation  that  would  not  be  available  in  ‘‘gate 
hire’’  situations. 

sr 


Are  we  doing  as  much  as  we  can  to  inform  the  press 
and  other  communications  media  such  as  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  and  the  publicity  world? 

Discussion 

Each  session  brought  continuous  mention  of  the  role 
played  by  the  communications  media  in  either  clarify¬ 
ing  or  distorting  the  plight  of  handicapped  people  inthe 
labor  marketplace.  As  expected,  opinions  of  the  press 
ranged  from  distrust  and  cynicism  to  hope  that  existing 
problems  could  be  rectified  because  they  were  essen¬ 
tially  inadvertant.  In  general,  the  groups  all  felt  that  not 
enough  basic  contactwas  being  made  with  the  press  to 
improve  the  image  of  handicapped  people  in  general, 
and  handicapped  workers  in  particular.  The  question  of 
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whether  the  communications  media  affect  or  reflect  the 
impressions  of  society  in  general  was  quickly  resolved 
— both  occur  concurrently.  Recommendations  ran  the 
gamut  from  asking  the  federal  government  to  limit  the 
press  (which  is  clearly  not  possible  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution)  to  suggestions  for 
a  massive,  privately  financed,  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  editors,  news  directors,  book  pub¬ 
lishers,  movie  and  TV  script  writers,  etc.  One  partici¬ 
pant,  a  veteran  member  of  the  press,  suggested  that 
handicapped  people  might  do  well  to  develop  “a 
thicker  hide”  in  relation  to  the  media.  Others  objected, 
pointing  out  that  many  groups  had  improved  their  im¬ 
ages  by  displaying  thin  skins. 

Recommendations 

1.  Inundate  the  press  and  the  entertainment  media 
with  complaints  whenever  someone  makes  a  joke  or 
remark  which  mocks  handicaps  or  disabilities.  Develop 
a  plan  that  would  trigger  such  a  campaign  among  all 
groups  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  the  handicapped 
population. 

2.  Ask  the  press  to  publish  feature  articles  about  the 
accomplishments  of  handicapped  workers  on  the  job. 
Ask  corporations  and  labor  unions  with  large  public 
relations  departments  to  devote  some  of  their  press 
relations  programs  to  disseminating  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  handicapped  workers  to  the  news  media. 

3.  Emphasize  to  the  press  that  maudlin  stories  evoking 
pity  for  handicapped  people  are  not  nearly  as  desirable 
as  stories  relating  to  training,  rehabilitation  and  func¬ 
tionality  on  the  job. 


Assistive 
devices: 
are  they 
effective? 


Will  new  technology  and  alterations  at  the  work  site 
make  more  jobs  available  for  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals? 

Discussion 

Most  participants  said  they  would,  especially  work  site 
modifications  and  the  use  of  improved  special  devices 
including  spin-offs  from  the  nation’s  space  program. 
Technology  can  sometimes  expand  workers’  abilities  to 
accomplish  assigned  tasks  which  might  otherwise  be 
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Labor’s 
role  in 
rehabilitation 


impossible.  A  countering  voice  was  heard  cautioning 
against  too  much  dependence  on  technology  lest  self- 
reliance  be  diluted.  Another  person  pointed  out  that  not 
all  handicapped  people  need  or  are  helped  by  devices. 

Recommendations 

1.  Modern  devices,  such  as  video-tape  cameras  and 
playback  units,  should  be  more  fully  utilized  to  aid  in 
evaluation  when  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  ability 
to  perform  on  the  job.  By  this  means,  employer,  trainer 
and  employee,  working  together,  can  determine  the 
best  way  to  solve  a  given  problem. 

2.  Information  on  examples  of  successful  site  modifi¬ 
cations  should  be  made  generally  available  so  others 
can  benefit  from  the  data.  The  same  should  apply  to 
failures  in  job  site  modification.  Some  in  the  audience 
felt  that  much  research  in  this  area  seems  to  be  done  in 
a  vacuum,  or  that  research  results  are  not  adequately 
disseminated.  All  available  technical  aids  should  be 
fully  explored  and  documented  from  the  standpoints  of 
both  availability  and  cost,  and  the  data  should  be  freely 
dispersed. 

3.  Some  participants  asked  for  more  government  re¬ 
search  funds  to  be  dedicated  to  developmental  work 
on  assistive  devices  since  they  allow  handicapped 
persons  to  be  employed  as  well  as  to  become  inte¬ 
grated  with  their  communities. 

4.  Some  felt  that  the  nation’s  engineering  resources 
must  be  mobilized  through  use  of  awards  or  other  in¬ 
centives,  to  make  original  designs  for  “hardware”  that 
assist  handicapped  individuals.  Who  pays  the  incen¬ 
tives?  Nobody  volunteered,  however  it  was  noted  that 
many  grants  for  human  engineering  are  already  avail¬ 
able. 

sr 

Can  organized  labor  help  community-level  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies  be  more  responsive  to 
the  job  needs  of  handicapped  persons  seeking 
meaningful  work? 

Discussion 

Yes,  said  labor  leaders  that  attended  ILC  sessions. 
They  explained  that  organized  labor’s  place  in  the 
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Modifications: 

of  jobs, 
of  machines, 
of  people 


community  gives  it  special  informational  resources 
which  can  be  of  value  to  these  community-level  agen¬ 
cies.  This  includes  the  ability  to  gather  information  that 
may  not  be  otherwise  available  to  the  agency. 

Recommendations 

1 .  Organized  labor  should  provide  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies  with  expertise  concerning  the  nature  of 
specific  jobs,  as  well  as  current  information  on  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  conditions  in  local  indus¬ 
tries.  Participants  placed  strong  emphasis  on  labor’s 
strength  as  an  information-gathering  mechanism. 

2.  Existing  union/employer  programs,  such  as  appren¬ 
tice  programs,  upward  mobility  programs  and  training 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  and  discussions  between  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  unions  should  ensue  to  maximize  joint  efforts. 

3.  The  suggestion  that  a  union’s  records  on  members’ 
disability  claims,  coupled  with  a  network  of  shop  stew¬ 
ards  and  business  agents,  could  help  in  early  identifi¬ 
cation  of  disabled  workers  was  brought  up  at  three  of 
the  regional  meetings.  Early  identification  would  be  a 
major  factor  in  prompt  referral  for  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

sr 

Does  the  term  “job  modification”  tend  to  make 
people  think  merely  of  the  workbench  or  the  chair 
rather  than  of  all  the  ramifications  of  “modifica¬ 
tion”? 


Discussion 

This  was  viewed  as  a  problem  shared  by  labor,  indus¬ 
try,  the  medical  profession  and  co-workers  of  handi¬ 
capped  people.  “Modification”  may  involve  the  work¬ 
site,  alarm  systems,  job  structure,  material  positions, 
and  assistive  devices  such  as  hoists,  conveyers,  etc. 

Long  standing  biases  against  handicapped  workers 
are  barriers  to  employment  even  when  they  are  proven 
inaccurate  in  the  workplace,  ILC  participants  noted. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  handicapped  worker  wants  to 
succeed  and  is  often  willing  to  bring  additional  effort  to 
the  job.  What  seems  impossible  may  not  be.  But  while 
people  “modify”  themselves  to  jobs,  sites  must  be  mod¬ 
ified  as  necessary. 
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Never  too  late, 

but 

much  better 
early 


Recommendations 

1 .  Both  employers  and  labor  representatives  must  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with  job  requirements  and 
how  they  may  be  modified  to  accommodate  handi¬ 
capped  workers.  Medical  personnel  must  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  real  needs  of  employers  and  the  true 
extent  of  the  handicapped  worker’s  abilities. 

2.  Special  training  programs  could  be  designed  to 
help  labor  and  management,  as  well  as  medical  per¬ 
sonnel,  assess  the  true  capability  of  handicapped 
workers  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  job  marketplace. 

3.  One  labor  spokesman  suggested  unions  should  ex¬ 
amine  the  possibility  of  serving  as  liaison  between  spe¬ 
cial  placement  officers  and  employers. 

Unions  should  work  to  ensure  that  people  in  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  receive  wages  comparable  to  those 
in  nonsheltered  employment.  Some  labor  opinion  held 
that  sheltered  workshops  offered  unscrupulous  em¬ 
ployers  an  opportunity  to  pay  substandard  wages. 

vr 

How  early  should  specialized  training  start?  How 
early  should  nonhandicapped  children  be  made 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  life  as  they  pertain  to  hand¬ 
icapped  individuals? 

Discussion 

There  was  a  general  agreement  that  the  process  can¬ 
not  start  too  soon,  all  concurring  that  “the  sooner  the 
better”  are  key  words  in  training  and  rehabilitation. 
Strong  emphasis  was  placed  by  participants  on  realis¬ 
tic  training,  responsiveness  to  the  realistic  needs  of 
employers  and  the  true  abilities  of  handicapped  work¬ 
ers. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  rehabilitation  process  must  start  as  early  as 
possible,  and  must  be  part  of  the  general  educational 
development  of  the  handicapped  individual. 

2.  Every  family  should  provide  positive  information  to 
all  its  members,  including  children,  about  handicapped 
persons.  Instructional  materials  aimed  at  greater 
awareness  might  also  be  provided  at  family  and  grade 
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school  levels.  No  suggestion  was  forthcoming,  how¬ 
ever,  on  who  would  pay  the  costs  and  who  would  set 
the  tone. 

3.  With  the  advent  of  the  Right  to  Education  Act,  a 
whole  new  world  of  training  and  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  handicapped  Americans  may  be  available. 
Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  support  offered  by 
this  and  other  federal  legislation.  Participants  pointed 
out  that  by  starting  early,  well  before  a  person  enters 
the  third  decade  of  his  life,  the  education/training  proc¬ 
ess  can  occur  during  the  optimal  years  for  learning  and 
the  result  of  such  early  job  preparation  can  mean 
added  years  of  income,  usefulness  and  satisfaction. 

4.  Research  is  needed  to  determine  what  special  pro¬ 
grams  or  services  might  assist  parents  and  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
Career  education  for  the  handicapped  could  be  a  vital 
force  in  the  transition  and  in  subsequent  development. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  development  of  cur¬ 
ricula  for  handicapped  children. 
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.  .  .  in  compatibility.  You’ll  iose  part  of  the  crispness  of  the  photos 
in  this  16-page  special  section;  but  it’s  a  trade-off.  Blind  people 
will  be  able  to  read  a  summary  of  this  report,  which  has  been 
superimposed  in  braille  on  these  pages.  This  summary  appears 
for  your  eyes  on  page  13. 


. .  Heaven  is  blessed  with 
perfect  rest  but  the  blessing  of 
earth  is  toil . . 

Henry  Van  Dyke 


. .  The  task  is  lighter  when 
many  share  the  work  . . 

Homer 
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Learning . . . 

. .  Learn  to  live,  and  live  to  learn, 
Ignorance  like  a  fire  doth  burn, 

Simple  tasks  make  large  return  . . 

Bayard  Taylor 


o 


Iplplii 


Mobility . . . 

. .  Action  may  not  always  bring 
happiness.  Sut  there  is  no  happiness 
without  action  . . 

Benjamin  Disraeli 


Homemaking . . . 


“Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest, 
For  those  that  wander 
they  know  not  where 

Are  full  of  trouble  and  fuil  of  care  . . 

Longfellow 


. .  Recreations  will  fetch  the  day 
about  from  sun  to  sun,  and  rock 
the  tedious  year  as  in  a  delightful 
dream  . . 

John  Milton 


Barriers 
of  the  mind 


We  all  face  barriers  in  our  day-to-day  life.  Some  are  real, 
others  imagined  or  intangible.  For  handicapped 
Americans  who  want  to  work,  the  hardest  barriers  to 
overcome  may  be  “barriers  of  the  mind.”  Those  bar¬ 
riers,  builton  the  prejudices  ana  influencesof  a  lifetime, 
are  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  American  society. 

It  is  these  barriers  that  have  led  society  to  mark 
certain  jobs  as  “safe”  for  handicapped  workers.  The 
original  intent  may  have  been  good,  but  many  of  those 
safe  jobs  are  dead-ends,  empty  make-work  positions 
withoutthe  challenge  and  rewards  that  make  a  worker’s 
life  worthwhile. 

Barriers  of  the  mind  will  yield  only  to  education.  We 
may  legislate  against  them,  but  until  every  American, 
handicapped  or  not,  voluntarily  starts  judging  handi¬ 
capped  workers  by  their  abilities  alone,  ratherthan  their 
disabilities,  the  fight  against  these  barriers  must  con¬ 
tinue. 

Physicial  barriers  may  yield  to  advances  in  tech¬ 
nology.  Laws  may  force  employers  to  include  handi¬ 
capped  people — and  other  minorities — in  their  work¬ 
force.  But  the  greatest  barriers  faced  by  handicapped 
people  are  not  narrow  doors  or  high  curbs;  the  greatest 
barriers  are  narrow  minds  and  rigid  stereotypes. 

Second  only  to  those  barriers  is  the  handicapped 
worker’s  own  perception  of  himself.  Many  have  skills 
and  capabilities  that  are  not  readily  apparent.  They 
must  learn  to  be  unafraid,  to  speak  out  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  to  make  full  use  of  their  abilities. 

The  laws  on  the  books  today  can  help,  if  they  are 
properly  enforced.  All  the  handicapped  American 
needs  is  a  chance  to  prove  himself. 

Even  more  than  the  law,  facts  are  our  greatest  ally  in 
the  job  marketplace.  The  four  regional  conferences  of 
the  ILC  showed  us  there  are  many  concerned  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  ranks  of  labor  and  management.  They  want 
to  make  a  commitment,  but  many  of  them  don’t  have  the 
facts  upon  which  to  base  such  a  commitment. 

Questions  were  heard  about  the  cost  of  removing 
architectural  barriers,  the  cost  of  insurance,  the  need 
for  special  training,  and  the  way  other  workers  regard 
their  handicapped  fellows.  Since  the  meetings,  the 
thousand  or  so  Americans  who  attended  have  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  and  other  questions.  Their  commitment 
is  clear;  but  what  about  the  millions  of  others  who  con¬ 
trol  potential  jobs  for  handicapped  workers? 

The  report  of  the  ILC  will  be  reviewed  by  the  White 
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House  and  the  Congress,  but  that  is  only  the  first  step  in 
removing  these  invisible,  but  very  real,  barriers  of  the 
mind.  Additional  legislation  may  result,  but  even  that  is 
only  another  single  step. 

Those  steps,  one  at  a  time,  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
end  of  the  journey-for-jobs  upon  which  all  handicapped 
Americans  are  even  now  embarked. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  rapid  transit.  Journeys  that  once 
took  months  take  only  hours  today.  Are  there  ways  to 
speed  this  journey  for  America’s  handicapped  work¬ 
ers?  The  answer  is  yes. 

Handicapped  people  themselves  can  help  speed  up 
the  journey  by  seeing  that  the  public  is  kept  informed  of 
their  problems  and  their  potential  value  to  society.  The 
day  when  handicapped  people  were  America’s  “silent 
minority”  is  over.  They  must,  working  through  their  own 
organizations  and  with  their  many  allies,  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public  that  sympathy  is  not  the  goal.  The 
goal,  simply,  is  jobs,  the  dignity  that  goes  with  them, 
and  the  opportunity  to  grow  in  those  jobs. 

We  must  raise  our  voices  in  favor  of  government  and 
industry  support  to  help  the  handicapped  community 
compete  in  the  job  marketplace.  We  must  become 
active  in  our  communities,  letting  our  fellows  know  that 
we  share  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  government 
and  our  allies  can  help,  but  in  the  end,  the  task  must  be 
done  by  handicapped  people  themselves. 
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that  affect  the  future 
of  handicapped  individuals 
in  America’s  labor  marketplace 

Morethan  1 ,000  minds  were  broughttogetherto  search 
for  ways  to  aid  America’s  handicapped  individuals  in 
the  labor  marketplace.  Their  immediate  objectives 
were  identical. 

a.  Meeting  cooperatively  for  a  mutual  purpose 

b.  Airing  and  defining  issues 

c.  Analyzing  problems;  suggesting  and  examining 
possible  solutions 

d.  Gaining  awareness,  not  only  of  others,  but  also  of 
themselves 

e.  Turning  thought  and  theory  into  action 

f.  Developing  clear  objectives  for  study  and  research 
intheeffortto  bring  equity  to  handicapped  people  in 
the  labor  market 

By  the  completion  of  the  fourth  session,  observers 
noted  seven  distinct  forces  that  governed  both  the  is¬ 
sues  and  the  possible  solutions  presented.  These 
forces  that  can  affect  the  future  of  America’s  handi¬ 
capped  persons  in  the  labor  marketplace  were  not 
selected  as  target  points  in  advance  of  the  ILC  regional 
discussions;  rather,  they  emerged  after  careful 
analysis. 

The  forces  are  presented  here  in  random  order  to¬ 
gether  with  questions  that  are  raised  and  some  possi¬ 
ble  answers  that  might  be  considered  in  the  quest  for 
perfection. 

They  are  also  presented  for  all  who  are  stimulated  to 
think  and  moved  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  nation’s  handi¬ 
capped  citizens  who  seek  equality  in  finding  a  job, 
opportunity  to  grow  on  the  job,  and  dignity  from  the 
rewards  of  work. 

The  forces: 

1.  Government 

Federal,  state  and  local;  legislators,  administrators, 
jurists  and  chief  executives 

2.  Employers 

The  public  sector,  the  private  sector,  and  present  and 
future  public  service  employment 


3.  Labor  unions 

The  labor  movement  as  a  social  force,  specific  unions 
which  have  a  direct  collective  bargaining  relationship 
with  their  managements,  and  those  which  have  limited 
or  no  collective  bargaining  relationships 

4.  Related  forces  that  have  impact 
upon  employment 

Insurance  companies;  professional  associations 
(AMA,  AIA,  NAB,  ANSI);  equipment  manufacturers; 
domicile  providers;  and  public  and  private  utilities  in¬ 
cluding  intercommunications,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  banking  interests,  and  the  “money  market” 

5.  Communications  media 

The  press,  including  consumer  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  the  electronic  press,  company  publications  and 
labor  press;  the  advertising  industry,  radio,  TV  and 
motion  picture  entertainment,  and  publishers  of  both 
fiction  and  nonfiction  books 

6.  The  job  preparation  and  delivery  system 

Trainers  of  experts,  direct  training  and  rehabilitation 
forces  for  handicapped  people;  community  education 
sources  for  all  including  those  who  are  handicapped; 
and  counseling  agencies.  Also,  those  who  directly  seek 
and  develop  jobs  for  handicapped  people,  whether 
affiliated  with  the  government,  management,  labor  or 
private  organizations  and  those  who  specialize  in  job 
modification  for  the  benefit  of  handicapped  people 

7.  Handicapped  persons  and  their  advocates 

Handicapped  individuals,  their  families,  social  organi¬ 
zations,  and  civic  and  action  groups  comprised  primar¬ 
ily  of  handicapped  members.  Also,  organizations 
which  contribute  funds,  those  which  attempt  to  affect 
legislators,  those  which  try  to  change  attitudes  from  the 
pulpit;  and  the  vast  core  of  unaffiliated  public-spirited 
citizens 

sr 
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Federal 
legislation 
affecting 
employment 
of  the 
handicapped 


I.  Employment 

A.  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  is  57  years  old. 
There  were  major  revisions  adopted  in  1943;  it  was 
amended  eight  times  between  1943  and  1970.  Major 
revisions  were  made  in  1973  and  it  was  amended  in 
1974.  In  1976  the  legislation  was  extended  for  two 
years. 

The  program  provides  a  wide  range  of  rehabilitation 
services  to  assist  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
individuals  to  become  employable.  The  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  successfully  place  handicapped  persons 
in  employment;  an  individual  is  not  considered  “re¬ 
habilitated”  until  a  suitable  employment  objective  is 
achieved  and  the  individual  remains  so  employed  for  a 
minimum  of  60  days.  There  is  large  emphasis  on  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  first  priority  those  handicapped  persons  with 
severe  disabilities.  In  fiscal  year  1976  the  program 
handled  over  1.2  million  active  cases  of  which  over 
303,000  were  rehabilitated. 


B.  Wagner  O’ Day  Act — Committee  for  Purchase  from 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 

The  Act  was  established  in  1938  and  amended  in  1971 
and  1973.  It  establishes  a  program  to  direct  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  selected  commodities  and  services  by  the 
government  to  qualified  workshops  serving  blind  and 
other  severely  handicapped  individuals  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  increasing  the  employment  opportunities  of 
these  individuals.  The  Committee  is  responsible  for 
determining  which  commodities  and  services  are  suit¬ 
able  for  procurement  by  the  government  from  qualified 
nonprofit  agencies  serving  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  individuals. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  there  were  127  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped  providing  ser¬ 
vices  and  commodities  to  thefederal  government.  Total 
sales  to  the  federal  government  were  approximately 
$50.9  million.  (Total  sales  by  these  127  workshops  in¬ 
cluding  commercial  sales  for  fiscal  year  1976  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $119.8  million).  There  were  over  15,000 
handicapped  workers  participating  in  the  127  work¬ 
shops  of  which  an  estimated  5,000  worked  on  services 
and  products  procured  by  the  federal  government. 
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C.  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 

The  Act  was  established  in  1 936  and  amended  in  1 954 
and  1974. 

The  Act  establishes  a  program  granting  preference 
to  blind  persons  in  the  operation  of  vending  stands  in 
federal  buildings.  The  1974  amendments  gave  a  prior¬ 
ity  (rather  than  a  preference)  to  blind  vendors  on  federal 
property.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  there  were  881  vending 
facilities  on  federal  locations  with  average  yearly  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  operators  of  $10,224.  The  largest  numbers 
of  vending  stands  for  the  blind  are  established  on  state 
and  private  property.  During  fiscal  year  1976,  there 
were  2,550  vending  facilities  on  non-federal  locations 
with  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  operators  of  $9,636. 

D.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
— Handicapped  worker  program 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  originally 
enacted,  contained  a  section  (section  14)  authorizing 
the  employment  of  learners,  apprentices,  messengers 
and  handicapped  workers  at  rates  lower  than  the  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  wage  rate  under  special  certificates  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Department.  Included  in  this  provision  was 
authorization  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  individu¬ 
als  whose  earning  capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  phys¬ 
ical  or  mental  deficiency  or  injury  at  such  wages  lower 
than  the  minimum  wage  applicable  under  the  law  for 
such  period  as  shall  be  fixed  in  the  certificate.  Wages  in 
sheltered  workshops  are  covered  by  this  law. 

In  1966,  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  expanded  the  program  for  handicapped  workers 
and  set  a  lower  minimum  wage  limit  which  could  be 
paid  under  the  program,  with  certain  individual  excep¬ 
tions.  In  1976,  2,998  workshops  were  certificated  em¬ 
ploying  145,442  handicapped  workers. 

E.  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 

This  act  included  provisions  for  establishing  a  program 
to  provide  assistance  to  handicapped  applicants  seek¬ 
ing  employment.  The  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  and  affiliated  state  agencies  operate  over  2400 
local  offices  to  serve  those  seeking  employment.  Gen¬ 
eral  services  include  outreach,  interviewing,  testing, 
counseling,  training,  and  referral.  According  to  reports 
from  the  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting 
System,  during  the  fifteen-month  period  for  fiscal  year 
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1976  approximately  213,000  of  these  applicants  were 
placed  in  jobs  in  the  competitive  labor  market.  The 
placement  rate  for  handicapped  applicants  was  18.7 
percent  as  compared  to  the  21.9  percent  placement 
rate  for  all  applicants  according  to  Employment  Service 
reports. 

F.  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  (CETA) 

The  CETA  program  is  the  major  federal  source  for  the 
creation  of  public  employment  and  job  training.  The 
CETA  program  serves  a  substantial  number  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  69,000  handicapped  persons,  or  4  percent 
of  the  total  (1 ,731 ,550)  enrollees  in  the  Title  I  program, 
which  provides  mainly  training  and  work  experience. 
There  were  approximately  7,000  handicapped  enrol¬ 
lees  in  the  Title  1 1  public  service  program  (or  just  under  3 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment). 

G.  Small  Business  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  created  a  program  of  handicapped  assistance 
loans  (HAL)  to  assist  small  businesses  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  handicapped  individuals.  Loans  and  loan 
guarantees  under  this  program  are  provided  to  eligible 
applicants  only  where  funds  are  otherwise  unavailable 
from  the  applicant’s  own  resources  or  from  a  private 
lending  institution  or  from  other  federal,  state,  or  local 
programs. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  November  1973 
through  August  1976,  the  SBA  handicapped  loan  pro¬ 
gram  has  extended  or  guaranteed  343  loans  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  $26.5  million.  The  average  loan  is 
approximately  $77,000.  The  loans  have  been  made  to 
handicapped  organizations  and  individuals  engaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  business  concerns. 

H.  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944 

This  Act  established  procedures  which  gave  veterans 
in  general,  and  disabled  veterans  in  particular,  priority 
when  competing  on  civil  service  examinations.  Dis¬ 
abled  veterans  are  granted  an  additional  10  points 
when  competing  for  a  civil  service  rating  and  all  other 
veterans  an  additional  5  points.  From  January  to  June 
1976  there  were  238,001  new  hires  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment;  of  this  number  72,690  (30.5  percent  were 
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veterans  and  30,819  (12.9  percent)  were  veteran  pref¬ 
erence  hires. 

I.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended 

The  Act  provides  a  program  to  assist  in  conducting 
vocational  programs  for  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  com¬ 
munities  who  desire  and  need  education  and  training 
for  career  vocations.  The  1 968  amendments  included  a 
requirement  that  at  least  10  percent  of  each  state’s 
allotment  was  required  to  be  used  for  persons  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  handicapped.  The  1976  amendments 
require  that  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1978  states  set 
aside  and  match  dollar  for  dollar,  10  percent  of  their 
state  grant  funds  for  vocational  education  (the  1968 
legislation  did  not  require  a  one-to-one  match).  The 
Office  of  Education  statistics  for  fiscal  year  1 975  show  a 
total  enrollment  of  263,064  handicapped  persons  in 
vocational  education  programs. 

J.  National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week  Act  (1971) 

This  Act  amended  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1 945  establishing  the  first  week  of  October  as 
National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

K.  The  Civil  Service  Act,  as  amended 

A  1966  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  added  an 
anti-discrimination  in  employment  provision  for  federal 
employment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  amendment  prohibited  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  a  person’s  physical  handicap.  Al¬ 
though  the  legislation  was  limited  to  physical  hand¬ 
icaps,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  established  a 
selective  placement  program  set  up  to  assist  all  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  those  with  physical  and  mental  hand¬ 
icaps,  to  secure  employment  opportunities  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  government. 

L.  The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1972 

This  Act  established  a  new  Chapter  42  of  Title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  “Employment  and  Training  of  Dis¬ 
abled  and  Vietnam  Era  Veterans.”  The  Act  included  a 
provision  requiring  that  any  employer  entering  into  a 
contract  with  any  federal  department  or  agency  for  the 
procurement  of  personal  property  and  non-personal 
services  (including  construction)  give  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  employment  of  qualified  disabled  vet- 
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erans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  Contractors 
under  this  provision  are  also  required  to  list  all  suitable 
employment  openings  with  the  local  employment  of¬ 
fice.  The  employment  office  is  in  turn  required  to  give 
such  veterans  priority  in  referral  to  such  employment 
openings.  The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1 974  amended  this  provision  to  require 
that  instead  of  merely  giving  special  emphasis  to  such 
veterans  that  they  take  affirmative  action  to  employ 
these  veterans  in  any  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
federal  government  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  more. 

M.  Title  V,  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 

Title  V  has  three  provisions  dealing  with  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  Section  501  requires  all  federal 
agencies  to  submit  annual  affirmative  action  plans  for 
the  hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  of  handi¬ 
capped  individuals  in  the  federal  government.  The  sec¬ 
tion  also  provides  for  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees  to  review  federal  efforts  of 
affirmative  employment  of  the  handicapped. 

Section  503  requires  every  employer  doing  business 
with  the  federal  government  under  a  contract  for  more 
than  $2500  to  take  affirmative  action  to  employ  and 
advance  in  employment  qualified  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals.  Complaints  of  discrimination  are  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor-Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Program.  Statistics  show  that  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  (through  March  1977)  there 
have  been  2547  complaints  received  of  which  1512 
have  been  closed.  Conciliation  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  322  of  the  1512  cases  closed. 

Section  504  prohibits  discrimination  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance.  With  respect  to  nondiscrimination 
in  employment,  the  recently  issued  regulations  imple¬ 
menting  section  504  prohibit  discrimination  against 
qualified  handicapped  persons  in  employment,  and 
requires  employers  to  make  reasonable  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  handicaps  of  applicants  and  employees 
unless  the  accommodation  would  cause  the  employer 
undue  hardship. 

II.  Income  Maintenance  Legislation 

A.  Social  Security  Act — Disability  Insurance 

The  Social  Security  disability  insurance  program  was 


created  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956 
and  have  been  modified  several  times  since  then.  The 
principle  amendments  were  adopted  in  1960,  1965, 
and  1967.  As  of  January  1977,  4.6  million  disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents  were  receiving  disability 
insurance  payments  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $794.6  million. 

B.  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 

Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  in 
October  1 972  and  implemented  in  January  1 974.  SSI  is 
a  national  program  providing  a  uniform  minimum  cash 
income  to  the  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  number  of  disabled  on  SSI  has  grown  from 
1 ,182,466  in  January  1 974  to  2,038,556  in  March  1977. 

C.  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 

This  Act  provided  programs  for  miners  disabled  by, 
and  the  widows  and  children  of  miners  who  died  from, 
pneumoconiosis.  The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972 
extended  the  federally-financed  program  for  one  addi¬ 
tional  year  and  liberalized  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  benefits.  In  fiscal  year  1 976  just  under  $1  billion  was 
paid  to  almost  500,000  miners,  dependents,  and  sur¬ 
vivors. 


Discussion 
of  Terms 


As  work  progressed  on  this  report  a  certain  number 
of  recurrent,  technical  terms  were  noticed.  Going  to 
the  experts  for  plain  language  definition  of  these 
terms  resulted  in  the  following  discussions. 

Careful  reading  of  these  discussions  will  make  the 
material  in  the  report  more  meaningful. 


Handicapped 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which  governs  all  af¬ 
firmative  action  for  handicapped  persons  defines  this 
term  as  follows:  “.  .  .  any  individual  who  (A)  has  a  physi¬ 
cal  or  mental  disability  which  for  such  individual  consti¬ 
tutes  or  results  in  a  substantial  handicap  to  employment 
and  (B)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  in  terms 
of  employability  from  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
.  .  .  such  term  means  any  person  who  (A)  has  a  physical 
or  mental  impairment  which  substantially  limits  one  or 
more  of  such  person’s  major  life  activities,  (B)  has  a 
record  of  such  an  impairment,  or  (C)  is  regarded  as 
having  such  an  impairment.”  It  may  be  noted  that  sub- 
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sequent  clarification  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  established  that  drug  addiction  and 
alcoholism  are  included  as  handicaps  underthe  defini¬ 
tion;  his  further  statement  emphasizes,  however,  that 
the  law  “prohibits  discrimination  .  .  .  only  against 
‘otherwise  qualified’  handicapped  individuals,”  so  that 
the  employment  decision  may  still  include  such  factors 
as  disruptive  behavior  and  the  employer  may  still  pro¬ 
hibit  the  possession  or  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol  on  his 
premises. 

Worker’s  Compensation  Laws 

Although  Worker’s  Compensation  laws  differ  widely 
from  state  to  state,  in  general,  they  provide  compensa¬ 
tion  and  medical  care  for  injured  workers  and  job  re¬ 
training  for  those  who  cannot  return  to  their  original  jobs 
due  to  the  injury.  Most  states  provide  for  pensions  and 
death  benefits  to  families  of  persons  killed  on  the  job. 
The  cost  of  this  program  is  levied  on  the  employer  with 
the  employee  contributing  to  the  fund  in  small  amounts 
in  some  states. 

Second  Injury  Laws 

A  sound  second  injury  law  protects  the  employer  of 
handicapped  workers  by  limiting  the  employer’s  finan¬ 
cial  risk  in  the  event  of  a  second  injury  which  com¬ 
pounds  the  handicap.  While  a  second  injury  law  limits 
the  employer’s  liability,  it  does  not  affect  the  rights  of 
injured  employees  or  their  dependents  in  the  event  of  a 
second  injury. 

Although  all  states  have  such  laws,  the  disabilities 
covered  range  from  a  minimum  of  the  “5  members” 
only — hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  eye — to  complete  coverage 
for  all  pre-existing  disabilities. 

Payments  for  second  injury  claims  are,  in  most 
states,  drawn  from  a  fund  collected  from  all  covered 
employers.  Thus  the  costs  and  risks  are  spread  across 
a  large  number  of  employers. 

New  York  State,  as  an  example,  provides  for  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  employer  or  insurance  carrier  for  all 
awards  for  death  or  permanent  disability  after  the  first 
1 04  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  accident,  including  the 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 

Disincentives 

There  are  disincentives  which  can  work  against  a  per¬ 
son’s  entry  into  the  labor  market.  Disincentives  can  be 
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monetary  and  non-monetary  and  they  affect  us  all. 

Programs  which  have  been  designed  to  assist  the 
disabled  citizen,  as  well  as  programs  to  aid  the  entire 
population,  may  have  implicit  or  explicit  incentives  or 
disincentives.  Some  of  the  disincentives  can  be  very 
strong.  The  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  (SSDI) 
Program  is  an  example  of  a  program  which  has  features 
which  present  disincentives  to  the  return  to  work. 

A  disabled  beneficiary  who  is  receiving  a  monthly 
SSDI  benefit  and  who,  after  a  trial  work  period,  accepts 
a  job  which  pays  a  wage  above  that  wage  designated 
as  substantial  gainful  activity  (currently  $200  a  month) 
would  lose  the  monthly  benefit.  In  addition,  the  disabled 
beneficiary  would  lose  Medicare  benefits  as  well.  The 
“marginal  tax  rate”  for  those  beneficiaries  who  have 
SSDI  payments  greater  than  $200  is  therefore  over  1 00 
percent. 

Just  as  the  high  marginal  tax  rate  is  a  disincentive  to 
the  return  to  work,  so  is  the  loss  of  Medicare  benefits. 
Those  individuals  who  find  it  necessary  to  have  their 
disability  benefit  reinstated  would  have  to  wait  two 
years  to  become  eligible  to  have  their  Medicare  bene¬ 
fits  reinstated.  People  who  return  to  work  are  accepting 
the  risk  that  should  disability  recur,  they  might  be  with¬ 
out  medical  coverage. 

Some  disincentives  are  barriers  to  effective  cost  con¬ 
trol.  People  who  have  trained  themselves,  or  have  been 
trained,  to  administer  their  own  medications,  to  perform 
simple  self  procedures  etc.  may  find  that  the  supplies 
required  for  such  procedures  are  not  covered  by  their 
insurance  unless  they  admit  themselves  to  a  facility. 
They  may  be  required  to  spend  time  in  the  facility.  If 
their  incomes  are  low,  they  may  have  no  other  recourse 
than  to  leave  their  homes  and  jobs  to  receive  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  they  require.  In  addition  to  the  supplies,  the 
insurance  carrier  must  then  also  pay  for  the  room  and 
board  of  the  person  seeking  services. 

We  are  faced  with  a  dilemma  when  we  consider  the 
benefit  levels  of  programs  to  assist  citizens  who  are 
handicapped.  If  we  raise  the  benefit  levels  of  these 
programs,  we  may  be  increasing  the  strength  of  work 
disincentives.  If  we  do  not  raise  benefit  levels,  we  may 
be  treating  some  of  our  citizens  inequitably.  We  attempt 
to  make  our  programs  both  efficient  and  equitable.  We 
must  also  attempt  to  minimize  the  work  disincentives 
inherent  in  many  programs.  The  discussions  of  the 
Industry-Labor  Council  and  many  of  the  issues  raised  in 
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this  report  address  ways  to  reduce  these  disincentives. 

Insurance 

The  Industry-Labor  Council  conferees  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  insurance  and  insurance  costs.  There  are  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  insurance  mechanisms  and  there  are 
many  types  of  insurance  protections. 

The  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  (SSDI)  pro¬ 
gram  and  Worker’s  Compensation  are  two  examples  of 
social  insurance.  The  SSDI  program  protects  eligible 
people  who  have  disabilities  which  are  expected  to  last 
for  12  months  or  more.  Worker’s  Compensation  pro¬ 
vides  protection  for  workers  who  are  covered  and  are 
injured  on  the  job. 

Some  of  the  private  insurance  plans  which  affect  the 
handicapped  are:  hospital  insurance,  surgical  insur¬ 
ance,  health  maintenance  organizations,  life  insurance 
with  disability  payment  plans,  etc.  These  insurance 
plans  may  be  individual  or  group  plans,  and  they  can 
provide  income,  medical  services,  other  services,  or  all 
three. 

The  discussions  of  insurance  centered  on  the  impact 
of  the  hiring  of  handicapped  workers  on  the  rates  of 
firms  employing  the  disabled,  and  on  the  barriers  that 
insurance  could,  therefore,  present  to  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped. 

Discussions  of  the  social  insurance  area  included 
consideration  of  the  Worker’s  Compensation  pro¬ 
grams.  Rates  are  set  by  each  firm’s  injury-on-the-job 
record.  Considerable  attention  was  also  devoted  to 
second  injury  funds. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
as  Amended  in  1974 

Public  Law  93-1 1 2  as  amended  by  P.L.  93-51 6  in  Title 
V,  contains  five  sections,  four  of  which  relate  to  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action. 

Section  501 — Employment  of  Handicapped  Individu¬ 
als,  requires  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  of  the  federal  government  to  develop  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  programs  for  employment  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  It  is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Section  501  strengthens  and  ex¬ 
pands  existing  programs  designed  to  employ  persons 
with  handicaps  by  requiring  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  federal  government  to  develop,  imple- 
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ment  and  maintain  Affirmative  Action  programs  to  hire, 
place  and  advance  in  employment  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Section  501  also  establishes  an  Interagency  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Handicapped  Employees,  co-chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Committee  is  to  provide  a  focus  for  federal 
and  other  agencies  concerned  with  the  employment  of 
handicapped  individuals,  and  to  review,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  adeguacy  of 
hiring,  placement  and  advancement  practices  with  re¬ 
spect  to  handicapped  individuals  in  federal  service. 

Section  502 — Architectural  and  T ransportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  established  within  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  a  board  which  deals  with  architectural,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  attitudinal  barriers  confronting  handi¬ 
capped  individuals,  particularly  in  public  buildings  and 
facilities,  surface  transportation,  and  residential  and 
institutional  housing. 

The  Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Com¬ 
pliance  Board  is  composed  of  the  heads  (or  their  des¬ 
ignees)  of  the  following  agencies  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment:  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Transporta¬ 
tion;  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Labor;  Interior; 
General  Services  Administration;  and  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Board  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  en¬ 
sure  compliance  with  standards  developed  under  P.L. 
90-480,  which  reguires  all  buildings  and  facilities  con¬ 
structed  with  federal  funds  to  be  accessible  to  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  individuals.  In  addition,  the  Board 
investigates  and  examines  methods  of  eliminating  ar¬ 
chitectural,  transportation,  and  attitudinal  barriers  con¬ 
fronting  handicapped  individuals,  and  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  ways  of  eliminating  these 
barriers. 

Section  503 — Employment  under  federal  Contracts, 
requires  that  any  government  contract  or  subcontract 
for  $2,500  or  more  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  or 
services,  or  for  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property, 
including  construction,  shall  contain  a  provision  requir¬ 
ing  affirmative  action  by  the  contractor  to  recruit,  hire, 
and  advance  in  employment  qualified  handicapped 
individuals.  Contractors  with  a  contract  of  $50,000  or 
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more  and  with  50or  more  employees,  shall  prepare  and 
maintain  an  affirmative  action  program  at  each  estab¬ 
lishment  which  sets  forth  such  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures.  This  section  is  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  through  its  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Programs  under  regulations  issued  on 
April  16,  1976. 

Section  504 — Non-discrimination  under  federal  grants, 
prohibits  discrimination  against  qualified  handicapped 
individuals  in  federally  assisted  programs  or  activities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  handicaps.  Section  504 
includes  the  entire  federal  grant-awarding  structure 
and  covers  handicapped  individuals  by  prohibiting 
discrimination,  the  denial  of  benefits  or  exclusion  from 
participation  on  the  basis  of  a  handicap. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  Section  504;  however  each 
cabinet  department  which  has  jurisdiction  over  funding 
also  has  the  right  to  enforce  the  law  through  its  own 
regional  offices.  It  should  be  noted  the  DHEW  regula¬ 
tions  issued  on  April  28, 1 977,  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  of  other  agencies,  although  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  other  departments  will  issue  similar  reg¬ 
ulations. 
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Industry-Labor 
Council  Membership 


Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations 
American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc. 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
American  Medicorp.,  Inc. 

The  Anaconda  Company 
Armstrong  Cork  Company 
Bakery  and  Confectionary  Workers 
International  Union  of  America 
The  Bendix  Company 
Borden,  Inc. 

Building  &  Construction  Trades  Dept., 
AFL-CIO 

Campbell  Soup  Company 
Carnation  Company 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
United  Brotherhood  of 
Carrier  Corp. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
Amalgamated 

Communications  Workers  of  America 
The  Continental  Group,  Inc. 

Corning  Glass  Works 
E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
Electric,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 
International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers,  International 
Brotherhood  of 

Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau 
Engineers,  International  Union  of 
Operating 

Ford  Motor  Company 
Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

Garment  Workers  Union,  International 
Ladies 

General  Electric  Company 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
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The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Government  Employees,  American 
Federation  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Greyhound  Corporation 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
H.  J.  Heinz 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Honeywell  Inc. 

Industrial  Union  Dept.,  AFL-CIO 
International  Business  Machines 
Corporation 
Koppers  Co.,  Inc. 

Laborers’  International  Union 
of  North  America 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers, 
International  Association  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employes, 
Brotherhood  of 

McDonnell  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America,  Amalgamated 
Metropolitan  Life 
Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

Monsanto  Company 
Motorola  Inc. 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of 
Mutual  of  Omaha 
Nabisco,  Inc. 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
National  Broadcasting  Cos.,  Inc. 
National  Gypsum  Company 
Nationwide  Insurance  Companies 
Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union 

Painters  and  Allied  Trades  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  International 
Brotherhood  of 


Paperworkers  International  Union,  United 
Pfizer,  Inc. 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the 
Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO, 

American 

The  Ouaker  Oats  Company 
Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employes,  Brotherhood  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO 

Smith  Kline  Corp. 

Sperry-Rand  Corp. 

Stanford  Research  Institute 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
American  Federation  of 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 

Steelworkers  of  America,  United 
Teachers,  American  Federation  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  & 
Helpers,  International  Brotherhood  of 
TENNECO,  Inc. 

Texaco,  Inc. 

Transit  Union,  Amalgamated 
Typographical  Union,  International 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 

United  Airlines 
The  Upjohn  Company 
U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America 
Warner  Lambert  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Xerox  Corp. 
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